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the Publisher in economising paper by ordering the 
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any newsagent or bookstall. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


This week German attacks on the Western Front 
have been frequent. Seven days ago the Germans were 
driven back north-west of Loos; and on the same day 
they made four attacks on the French near Arras, 
gaining, in one place, south of Givenchy, a foothold in 
the advanced trenches. For a couple of weeks their 
activity has shown itself, sector by sector, from 
the Belgian coast up the lines, and it found at last a 
weak spot at Frise, on the Somme, where the French 
and British fronts unite, and where the enemy scored 
a success last Saturday, capturing the village of Frise 
and several hundred men. Some part of the lost 
ground has been retaken, and the enemy has made no 
further effort to advance. 


The Russian successes in the Caucasus, described 
last week, assume some strategic importance. A 
wedge has been driven between Erzerum and Mush, a 
Turkish depét of reinforcements, and the Turks have 
lost large quantities of their precious munitions and 
supplies. From other parts of the Russian fronts 
there has come only one piece of news: that the 
Germans have strengthened their position at Bukovina 
with many machine-guns. 

No change has occurred in the position at Kut-el- 
Amara. General Townshend and his men are safe. 
and talk daily by wireless with General Aylmer, whose 
relief column has been stopped by the recent floods, 
and who has entrenched his force securely on the 
Tigris. There has been improvement on the north- 
west front of Kut, for the Turks have retired about 
2,000 yards. 


The Zeppelins picked for their most extensive raid 


upon England a quiet night of low mists and complete 
darkness. The conditions were perfect for their par- 
ticular purpose, which is to scatter, without possibility 
of direct aim, destruction and death from an inaccessible 
height. Conditions which would have ruined a mili- 
tary raid were ideal for capricious and stealthy murder. 
The German nation is now rejoicing to hear that in 
this respect the raid was somewhat of a success. But 
there is good reason to hope that one Zeppelin, crew 
and all, was wrecked in the North Sea. The character- 
‘istic achievements of these German pets, held in equal 
affection by the Germans with their dishonoured sub- 
marines, have now been spread to other areas of the 
English towns and countryside; and the Germans are 
as full of pride and satisfaction as Mr. Squeers when 
he was contemplating the congenial manners and 
exploits of his graceless cub. Meantime the French 
and English civilian population have registered another 
motive to endure and endeavour in this war to the 
bitterest end. 


The raid fell upon several English counties and 
murdered thirty-three men, twenty women, and six 
children. The injured comprise two children, forty- 
eight women, and fifty-one men. More than 
bombs have been discovered; many of them fell in 
rural districts, doing no harm at all, fortunately. In 
one place an incendiary bomb fell upon the roof of a 
theatre. A play was being acted, and the audience, 
startled by the explosion, rose to its feet; but the lead- 
ing actor and the manager prevented a panic and 
began to sing the National Anthem. Everybody joined 
in at once. Meantime the bomb fell from the roof 
into a roadway, close by a school hall where a meeting 
of children and adults was being held. For a moment 
or two after the explosion the children were alarmed, 
then a minister present asked the gathering to sing 
ahymn. In a Midland town the mayoress was injured 
severely; she is not expected to recover. A woman 
was buried up to the neck in the ruins of her house, 
she was rescued, but her baby was killed. And the 


German papers are delighted with their airmen. 
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Last Saturday night at 10 o’clock a Zeppelin raided 
Paris, flying at a height of 10,000 feet, and protected 
from searchlights by a mist. The attack lasted only 
two minutes, for five French aeroplanes went up and 
found the invader; one of aeasdew near and made 
a brave attack. Thirteen bombs were dropped in a 
district of working-class dwellings, all within half-a- 
mile of each other; twenty-three persons were killed 
and thirty injured. On Sunday night the raid was 
repeated, happily without doing harm. All the French 
newspapers ask for reprisals. ~ 


Every hour some new details are being added to the 
story of the ‘‘ Appam ”’ and of the ‘‘ Clan MacTavish ’’. 
Sir Edward Merewether, a passenger on board the 
‘‘Appam’’, praises the courtesy of the German crew 
and the good example set by Lieutenant Berg. The 
fight with the ‘‘Clan MacTavish’ lasted for about 
half-an-hour; it was brought to a close by two tor- 
pedoes fired from the raider’s forward deck. Rescue 
boats were lowered at once. The ship’s owners have 
learnt that the whole European crew, 1g in all, with 50 
natives, were taken on board the German boat as 
prisoners of war. An eye-witness describes the raider 
as a brand new ship, built for the fruit trade, but with 
strengthened deck. Her identity has yet to be estab- 
lished. The name ‘‘ Ponga’’ was engraved on one of 
her plates, and it was seen also on papers in the com- 
mander’s cabin. Already so many rumours have 
gathered about the whole story that an official account 
ought to be published as soon as possible. 


Mr. Tom Wing lately reminded us of our debt to 
the vigilance and daring of our mine-sweepers. One 
is glad to know that the King has himself acknow- 
ledged their services in person. The mine-sweepers 
are ordinarily trawling fishermen. They are now 
continually out in all weathers in the service of our 
Fleet, handling one of the most perilous instruments 
of modern war. Their courage and endurance has to 
be habitual. The excitement of their work has no in- 
toxicating quality. It is always there, at a steady 
level. To these men, as to our mercantile marine, 
the country owes almost as much as to the regular 
fighting men. 


The day—der Tag—of the Military Service Act was 
announced this week. It falls due on 2 March. 
The Government has lost no time over this business, 
once the preliminaries were rattled through. It would 
be ignorant and ungenerous to deny that the Govern- 
ment has shown vigour and a set decision once its 
resolution was come to. What is the result? The 
result is—all goes well. The men are understood to 
be coming in capitally, and as the end draws nearer 
the pace will grow hot and hotter. We hope the men 
will, virtually, all come before 2 March. They are said 
to be a handy-looking class, and, we may depend on 
it, will soon get as good a name and show as good a 
fight against the Germans as any of their predecessors. 
The rescuing of the single men, first by Lord Derby’s 
great campaign and then by this Act, is a thing to 
be profoundly thankful for. Let us hope that the 
position of all serviceable-age men will ere long now 
be honourably regularised, so that there may be some- 
thing like National Unity through the land. 


Meanwhile the non-release of men in several Govern- 
ment Departments is becoming very serious. Is it a 
fact that, in various branches of the Insurance Act 
Administration alone there are far more than a thou- 
sand men of serviceable age thus withheld? If so, 
something should be done when Parliament meets. 


Mr. Redmond made this week a fervent speech in 
favour of recruiting in Ireland, and we believe he is 
doing all in his power; but the fact remains that there 
are near a hundred thousand unmarried men of service- 
able age who have not budged to patriotic appeals 
so far, and give small sign of budging; whilst, besides 
these, there are, of course, the married men—the 


figures relating to whom we should like to have offi- 
cially. Some M.P. should move for them when the 
House reassembles on 15 February. Meanwhile Mr. 
Redmond and his party would do well to thiuk carefully 
about the position of Home Rule. Can they suppose 
that after the war—lIreland having stayed out of obli- 
gatory military service and having some hundreds of 
thousands of backsliders—the soldiers who return from 
the trenches, or the British nation generally, will be 
in the humour to secure Home Rule for Ireland, even 
with Ulster left out? They will be in that humour, 
we—if the rather expressive vulgarism may be allowed 
—don’t think! 


Mr. Lloyd George has made one or two interesting 
statements during the last week or so. He gives a 
very encouraging account of the Munitions Depart- 
ment, which is at last getting the goods delivered in 
large quantities. By the date of the anniversary of the 
last Government’s statement that there was no shortage 
of shells we shall have really something like a good 
quantity of munitions of all kinds. Mr. George also 
spoke enthusiastically to an Italian reporter of our 
‘* Voluntary Army’’; which is not, we trust, a sign 
that the dog is returning to his gorge. Also he dif- 
ferentiated between the ‘‘ good Germany ”’ of to-day 
and the ‘‘ bad Germany ”’ of to-day. We cannot follow 
him here. It appears to us that the military chiefs 
who send Zeppelins about to murder at random poor 
little children and women and bedridden old men are 
exactly on a par with the sixty or seventy millions of 
German people who, as all their newspapers perfectly 
well show, applaud such acts as splendid and lovely. 
No: we cannot—after reading the latest lists of Zep- 
pelin horrors—perceive in Germany as a whole to-day 
anything but a nation of particularly bloody butchers. 


Mr. Fisher’s welcome to London this week shows 
how rapidly since war broke out the idea of Imperial 
Federation has grown. Mr. Fisher, in his abrupt and 
direct fashion, has already spoken his mind upon that 
loose organisation of the Empire which makes it 
impossible for the Dominions to share at all effectually 
in the direction of British policy. The Empire cannot 
continue upon these terms as a mlitant commer- 
cial unit. The war has shown the immense moral 
strength of the Imperial bond. The Empire has 
proved itself to be of one mind and temper; and this 
unity must somehow be politically expressed. 


The Prince of Wales, whose acceptance of this 
charge we noted a week ago, attended on Wednesday 
a meeting of the Council of the Royal Patriotic 
Fund, and delivered a speech in which the full history 
and purport of the new measures were most clearly 
described. The size of the problem to be faced by the 
country in providing pensions for disabled soldiers, for 
widows and dependants of men killed or broken in the 
war, may be judged from a mere comparison of the 
figures. The total number of killed in South Africa 
was 21,942. The total up to the present killed in the 
British Expeditionary Forces is 128,138. In the days 
before the South African War the problem was so small 
that it was left to patriotic funds and voluntary effort. 
After South Africa the country granted pensions to 
the widows and orphans of soldiers killed on active 
service; and these grants were supplemented from 
private funds. 


The new treatment is to be far more wholesale and 
generous. The State makes itself responsible for pay- 
ing to all disabled soldiers and to all families which 
have lost their fighting men a pension higher than 
has ever yet been afforded in any country. In addi- 
tion to these grants, paid by the State through the 
State Departments, the country is to be covered by 
a network of local organisations, which will supplement 
the pensions of the State upon merits in all cases of 
hardship, of capacity to be trained or assisted into 
suitable employment. The organisation will be run 
by committees on which will be found representatives 
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of Labour and of the two parent associations for the 
help of soldiers and sailors and their families. The 
particular form of the local committees will be left for 
local needs to decide. The funds will be partly State 
funds and partly subscribed, Such is the scheme in 
outline—a scheme which, in the Prince’s words, ‘‘ aims 
at bringing together into one fold of compassion, 
gratitude, and practical philanthropy all our resources, 
both national and local, in men, in women, and in 
money 


President Wilson has dropped remarks in his recent 
speeches which appear to have greatly excited some 
English observers. Remarks such as: ‘‘ The world is 
on fire, and sparks are likely to drop anywhere ”’, or 
‘We are a body of idealists, much more ready to lay 
down our lives for thought than for dollars’’, have 
been taken to mean that America is shortly coming 
into the war on the side of the Allies, and is on the 
brink of drastic decisions. These absurd calculations as 
to what America will do should really be dropped 
entirely. America is still discussing the ‘‘ Lusitania ”’ 
with the German Government, and the subject shows 
no signs as yet of being exhausted. President 
Wilson, moreover, has just said that ‘‘ righteousness 
cannot be maintained as a standard in the midst of 
arms’’, and that America stands for righteousness. 
This seems to be another way of saying that America 
is as resolute as ever not to touch any of the pitch 
with which Ares defiles the belligerent parties. 


The public here should really try to understand the 
American point of view. By the Allies Germany is 
regarded as an evil aggressor, who has bludgeoned 
Belgium and reduced warfare to levels of brutality 
and dishonour not easily paralleled in history. The 
Allies regard the war as in some part a crusade. 
They regard it as a war of all the nations which care 
for right and honour against the Government which 
organised, among other things, the sack of Belgium, 

the submarine campaign against neutral ships, and 
the murder of Edith Cavell. But they must not make 
the mistake of supposing that there are great numbers 
in America who so regard it. Mr. Roosevelt regards 
the war as a crusade, but he speaks for a minority. 
America as a whole has so far drawn away her skirts, 
stood upon the letter of her neutrality, and 
entered meantime upon a career of armaments. These 
are the facts and there is very little ground for all this 
late excitement concerning the defence speeches of the 
President. 


We advise people to receive with extreme caution 
the stories sent from Copenhagen and Rotterdam to 
this country, and printed innocently, we doubt not, in 
some papers here, respecting the gradual starvation of 
the German nation. We believe that a considerable 
percentage of these stories are craftily concocted in 
Germany itself, and sent through neutrals to Great 
Britain. Most of the trash printed in this country 
about Germans eating dog, fighting for vegetable soup 
tickets, and so on, is very artful trash: the idea is to 
send the British public asleep, and so to cause it to 
slacken its efforts. It would not be at all a bad plan 
to make a collection of these stories, starting from 
the copper kettle and door-handle myths of a year ago 
almost, reprint them and distribute them under the 
heading of ‘‘ Made in Germany’’. The public ought 
to be warned in the matter. As an instance, it was 
gravely reported in a London newspaper some months 
ago that men with wooden legs were being called up 
in Germany and sent to the trenches. That story, we 
are confident—though said to come from Wales—had, 
if not a pure German, at least a strong pro-German 
origin. Therefore let the public beware. 


The Montagu Committee on Small Savings has re- 
ported, and its report is being immediately acted on 
by the Government. Its task was to discover a method 
whereby the small investor could be captured for the 
Treasury. The Committee do not propose to invent any 


new form of security to tempt the small investor. It 
proposes to attract him, as before, into Post Office 
Savings at 2} per cent. or into Exchequer Bonds at 
5 per cent. The attraction is to come not from superior 
terms, but from a better organisation for collecting 
savings. It is proposed to set up a network of local 
associations to collect and encourage investments. These 
are to be formed by the Lords Lieutenant, Provosts, 
Mayors, Chairmen of District Councils, trade unions, 
friendly societies, etc, 


The mountains have undoubtedly been pregnant— 
if the Censor will allow us this strictly classical incon- 
venance—but they have scarcely been delivered of any- 
thing so considerable as a mouse. We should think the 
national retrenchment of closing the London museums 
might be better described as, say, a cheese-mite. The 
saving effected by this closing appears to us, roughly, 
to be about a one hundred and twentieth part of the 
British cost of the war in a single day. However, it 
is something: ‘‘ Every mickle makes”’, etc. It is a 
beginning—even if that beginning be only what Lord 
Esher calls ‘‘candle ends’’. Therefore, we hope the 
Government will keep its courage at the sticking point 
and not get unstuck at the critical moment, as it did 
over the halfpenny postage stamp. As to the objections. 
we quite see the point of Mr. Selwyn Image’s letter 
in the ‘‘ Times” and of others. But the great thing 
just now is to stick to things. The wobbling line, in 
war time is too frightful. It may really be better to 
stick to something wrongly than to wobble over some- 
thing rightly. 


There is sense and truth in the reasoned plea made 
by a number of distinguished men of science this week 
that science should be more highly honoured than it 
has hitherto been in this country. Without science 
—the close application of thought to things material 
—no nation can hold its place to-day in war or trade. 
Honour for science need not imply a neglect of the 
humanities. We have got wrongly into the way ot 
regarding science and the humanities as competitors 
instead of regarding them as allies—a mistake for 
which some of our scientific men are themselves largely 
responsible. We are not going to materialise our 
universities after the war. The war has taught us how 
foolish that would be. But we must see to it that 
science is not only better cared for, but more closely 
applied than it has been. 


Here we touch on a_ point rather neglected 
by those who talk of our scientific inferiority to 
Germany. The inferiority does not rest upon any 
failure of our scientific men or even upon lack 
of opportunities of scientific education. It rests 
upon the gap between the laboratory and the business 
house. Our science is good enough; but it is not so 
systematically and closely applied to practical things as 
is the science of the German. ere we have keenly 
applied our science—as in the case of the Navy—we 
are supreme. Where we have neglected to apply it 
sufficiently, as in the Army and in trade, we are often 
left behind. English people have to get firmly hold 
of the idea that science is an intensely practical thing 
of every day; and to apply it continually. We have 
to bring our science out of the laboratcry into the 
workshop. 


In Sir Clements Markham England loses a man of 
splendid and patriotic vigour, an octogenarian who well 
might shame many a laggard of half or less than 
half his age. Sir Clements Markham often wrote 
for the Sarurpay Review. He reviewed his friend 
Scott’s great Arctic journals in this Review of 8 No- 
vember 1913 under the title of ‘‘ Heroic Sailor Soul 
at the shortest notice, sitting down to it with a rare 
zest. He was an Arctic explorer in the 1850-1851 expe- 
dition—66 years ago! Sir Clements Markham’s death 
has grieved many friends, but they can think of him 
as ‘‘ passing on thine happier voyage now towards 
no earthly pole ’’. 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 
TOWARDS A POLICY OF THOROUGH. 


HE British Empire and the German Empire can 
no more live in the world together than the 
cuckoo and hedgesparrow can grow up in the same 
nest together. As regards the birds, one of them 
has to be forced up and flung out of the nest to certain 
destruction below. There is no known exception to 
this rule in Nature; and there is no exception to the 
other equally ruthless rule that it is always the effi- 
cient bird which flings out to death below the less 
efficient. If some of our sensitives and sentimentalists 
—instead of trying to drop a bomb on “‘ the hard head 
of Lord Northcliffe ’’—will go to Sir E. Grey and con- 
sult him as an expert on this fact in Nature, he will 
tell them it is invariable; few men have observed this 
interesting event more than he. But our sensitives 
and sentimentalists should not stop their study of 
Nature at this point. If they will enquire or observe 
at all closely they will find that every hedgerow, wood, 
or common has a lesson for them at the present 
moment—it illustrates in almost every live, growing 
thing the law that the less efficient, through the cease- 
less, ruthless pressure of the stronger and more effi- 
cient in every struggle that is waged therein, must 
““ go to the wall’’, must wilt away and perish. That 
is stark Nature; and in the present struggle between 
England and Germany we are back at stark Nature, 
unmitigated by any feeling of civilisation or cosmopo- 
lite humanity, and must so fight it out to the close. 
There is no escaping from this abysmal truth, however 
much we may writhe from it; for Germany—who will 
shortly have the master control over anything from 
ten to twelve million fighting men in the field against 
the spring campaign—will not suffer us to escape it. 
One of us has to go under; and it must logically, 
inevitably, be the one that is less efficient in sheer 
brute force scientifically applied. This is a very ugly 
fact, and we detest it no less than do those sensitives 
who are still intent to put it away from their eyes, or 
at least to cover it, for decency’s sake, with some sort 
of clothing, if only with a poor torn rag or two of 
civilisation. Sometimes the writhing away of our 
sensitives takes the form of protest against aerial repri- 
sals, just as a few months ago it took the form of 
protest against gas reprisals. Sometimes it is shown 
in some such statement as that ‘‘ there is a good Ger- 
many as well as an evil one ’’, and that we must help 
the former whilst working to overthrow the latter; or 
that ‘‘ after the war we have got to live in the same 
world as the Germans’’. Both these palliating state- 
ments are frequent just now; whilst a week or two ago 
earnest voices were raised against our treating German 
open towns as the Germans have this week once again 
been treating ours, because it would be stooping to the 
German level to do so. 

But the protest against our fighting Germany to the 
utmost of our rigour and resources—by which alone 
we can destroy her and save ourselves—is also made 
in other ways to-day. It is shown in the writhing 
away of certain people and their papers from any 
course which is likely to endanger the parliamen- 
tary tradition and democracy. They shudder at the 
idea of a strong-man rule during the war; and pro- 
test that it would lose them some of the priceless 
treasures they have wrested from the political foe at 
home by debates and division bells. Think of it— 
the plural vote hung up for eight months or more; 
the horribly undemocratic principle of ‘‘ Conscrip- 
tion’’ given away as a sop to the Tory Cerberus; 
the poor little Neutrals’ ‘abundant supplies of 
untaxed food, the sweeter because no longer leavened 
by the sense of [Protectionist] injustice’? to be 
threatened by an orgulous Fleet; and—blackest crime 
of all—Lord Haldane, who set the country on a firm 
basis of a hundred and something thousand territorials, 
driven from office. If anybody thinks we caricature 


or exaggerate the attitude of these sensitives, who 
want to fight the war agreeably on peace-time prin- 
ciples, let him dip into any of the half-dozen journals 


in London alone, to say nothing of Manchester, which 
voice the Parliamentary Rump. One day he will find 
them reproaching some purely imaginary backslider 
of their group for giving away some minute trifle in 
the sacred ark of Free Trade; the next day he will 
find scalding tears poured out over not the Roll of 
Honour but over Lord Haldane comfortably retired, 
after a career of great intellectual ability, on some thou- 
sands a year; and the third day he will observe a vow 
registered in strong language that the brutal Con- 
scriptionists and Coercionists must never, whatever 
happens in the war, be suffered to go an inch farther 
than they have gone already in the direction of 
Prussian — French, Italian, Belgian, Austrian and 
Russian—“ Militarism’’. In fact, half our strength 
and resources we may devote, grudgingly, to the pur- 
pose of keeping what Lord Morley would call the 
‘* Saturnalia of perversity ’’ of the war going; always 
provided we carefully save up the other half against 
the end of the war, when everything can be restored 
to the Parliamentary state it was in before—only a 
little more so—on behalf of what is called democracy 
and liberty. Such is the attitude of our pacific mili- 
tarists, our half-fighters to-day; and we must add that 
this attitude is fostered, though quite unintentionally, 
by the school which is always fearful—though patrioti- 
cally fearful, no doubt—of doing anything, or saying 
anything, which may endanger ‘‘ National Unity ”’, 
an expression that has become dangerously allied to 
Pecksniffism. 

All these people suffer from an extraordinary hallu- 
cination: they vaguely believe that we can conquer 
Germany on our present lines. But there is not the 
faintest chance of our doing anything of the kind. 
We could not do it in six months’, nine months’, or a 
year’s time. We could not do it in three or five years’ 
time. Germany is infinitely too strong, too scientific, 
too resolute. We have no more chance of smashing 
Germany on our present lines of pacific militarism 
than we have of smashing the spheres. It is unwise 
listening to the stories—-some of them made in Ger- 
many itself—of impending famine, revolt, disillusion- 
ment, despair, dwindling armies and so on, in Ger- 
many. Official and unofficial alike, these stories had 
better be swept away once and for all. Let those 
who relate them in Parliament and out of Parliament 
—who relate them in absolute sincerity, and often, 
doubtless, with a good deal on the face of it 
to go upon—ask themselves this: Have these 
stories, some true, others: ludicrously untrue, from 
August 1914 to February 1916, done good in this 
country? The reply is that they have not helped us 
to raise one extra soldier, to make one extra shell, to 
add one shilling to our national savings. The same 
thing applies to the question of the depreciation of the 
German mark: though the mark depreciates twenty- 
five or fifty per cent. further, it is idle to buoy up our- 
selves with hopes of a complete victory over Germany 
through anything of that kind. Pacific militarism, 
even plus a badly depreciated German mark and plus 
a butterless Berlin and peace kites flown from the 
same quarter, will not avail us if our task is to be 
thoroughly carried out. There are English shires 
where to this day the oral tradition still survives, 
handed down through the generations, that a little 
more than a hundred years ago many of the hamlet 
poor were driven to turnips through the terrible price 
of bread. Yet England grimly held on, and prevailed 
against Napoleon; and the only safe thing to believe 
is that the enemy, even as his food and money difficul- 
ties grow—and doubtless they are growing—will put 
up a very long fight. : 

The true optimism for us English people is not to 
doubt this, but to accept it, and to defy the persistence 
of the enemy by husbanding and concentrating our 
resources against him. 

But this can only be done by sternness and discip- 
line at home. The half-fighters and the pacific-mili- 
| tarists must no longer be wheedled into making this 
concession and that. They must be politically discip- 
| lined, as soldiers are physically disciplined. They will 
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have to be ordered, without pledges and apologetics, 
if they fight against war thoroughness and efficiency. 
It is an entire mistake to suppose that if the rein is 
tightened on them they will rebel and throw the whole 


country into confusion. The Military Service Act, the | 


rush of men to come in now it has been secured, and 
the complete collapse of the No-Conscriptionists— 
these tell their own highly encouraging tale: and this 


| 
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| 


| 


| 


is one of the reasons why that Act is, past all compari- — 


son, the best stroke delivered at home since August, 
1914. 

The way to National Unity—real unity, not the 
Pecksniffian pretence of it—is by firm handling now. 
Ministers have nothing to dread. The whole of 
one great political party is with them, if they now 
choose to test a policy of Thorough all round—men, 
munitions and a drastic reduction of absurd public 
expenditure: and we believe that the bulk of the other 
party is now honestly converted. All the country now 
requires is the true touch of autocracy. Such a policy 
would proceed at once, as a wise and humane precau- 
tion, to intern a very large percentage of the twenty- 
two thousand enemy aliens now at large in the 
country: it would cut down expenditure on, for 
instance, land valuation and insurance, and so release 
the men of serviceable age employed uncongenially 
therein; and it would begin forthwith to devise its 
plans for regularising the position of married men up 
to the ages, say, of 35 or 38, whose position at present 
is invidious and unfair. Herein we see the outlines 
of a great national policy, the forging of a weapon 
with which to strike down the black-hearted, butcher- 
ing German nation as it exists to-day. Such an inspir- 
ing policy requires, of course, a strong-man rule, per- 
haps a one-man rule, perhaps a triumvirate, and the 
form of the Cabinet could be retained for fuller restora- 
tion after the war. What has been called dictatorship 
has not hitherto been practicable. 


should coalesce first, and then get our Military Service | 


measure safely through. These excellent things have 
been realised; and the country is ripe for a more 
advanced step. . 


IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 


HE idea of the war as a mere interlude or in- 
terruption of our former political life—an idea 
with which some of our leaders and very many of the 
political rank and file undoubtedly began the war in 


' to Australia. 


August 1914—has gradually to be beaten out of time | 
and mind. It must be generally realised that this war | 
will be in our history a great water-shed, and that after | 


the war we shall find all the currents of our policy 
and temper flowing towards other seas. Those who 
are unable to understand this, who are too crusted 
and stiff to adapt themselves to the new conditions, 
will simply cease to count. The country will not allow 


the old controversies to be renewed. Every day in | 
which the war continues to drain us of wealth and | 


manhood makes more unreal the possibility of ever 
concerning ourselves again with the party policies of 
the late Government, or with any of the old disputes 
under the old names and traditions. The problems of 
the war will not end with the war. The work of settle- 
ment, of putting the country right again, of restoring 
our industries, of re-assimilating our armies, of 
directing the industrial struggle for recuperation, of 
keeping ourselves strong and ready during the restless 
and perilous period which lies before the whole of 
Europe as a legacy from the war itself—these gigantic 
problems will engage the whole attention of any 
Government that may be trusted to act for the coun- 
try when the war is finished. There will be no time 


for any of the old controversies as they used to be | 
conducted in the years before the war. There is not | 


a thinking politician to-day who does not regard the 
political questions of 1910-1914 as having passed out 
of living history as entirely as the march of Wat Tyler 
to Blackheath or the Pilgrimage of Grace. 

Perhaps the greatest of all the problems we shall 
have to face—a problem which has wholly changed its 


complexion since the war began—is the problem of 
giving to the British Empire a constitution which shall 
express permanently the part so finely played in the 
present war by the Dominions. There are two sides 
to the problem. First we have to take account of the 
fact that in August 1914 it was Great Britain and not 
the Brit'sh Empire which declared war upon Germany. 
It was not as a result of anything which the Prime 
Ministers of Australia, Canada, or South Africa had 
or had not done in diplomacy or preparation that war 
between Germany and Great Britain in August 1914 
became inevitable. The Dominions were virtually 
commiiied to a struggle as to the avoiding or seeking 
or preparing of which their representatives had not had 
the slightest influence or authority. They came mag- 
nificently into a war which was not of their making; 
and they were entitled to claim in 1914 that, had their 
representatives been in continuous touch and council 
with the Imperial Government in the years before the 
war, the struggle to which they were committed might 
conceivably have been avoided by a wiser, stronger, 
and less parochial statesmanship. No such claim was 
made by the Dominions; but the Dominions were con- 
stitutionally entitled to make it. They were in the 
absurd position of being vitally interested in the wars 
of Great Britain without having had any means of in- 
fluencing or keeping in touch with the international 
relations of Great Britain and without having been 
intimately acquainted with the trend of her foreign 
policies. The British Empire is fighting to-day as a 
unit; but there is no constitutional means whereby the 
Empire can think as a unit and pursue ‘ts foreign 
policy as a unit. It is inconceivable that this can 
continue after the war. The voice of the Dominions 
whose soldiers have fallen for British honour and 
security in Gallipoli and Flanders must henceforth be 


_ heard in our Imperial policy. Some sort of Imperial 


It needed that we — federation will have to be devised whereby what Aus- 


tralia, Canada, or South Africa think concerning the 
general direction of British policy may be clearly and 
continuously expressed. Policy involves peace and 
war, and it has always been agreed that people who do 
the fighting must needs have something to say as to 
how the fighting shall come about. As Mr. Fisher 
bluntly said upon landing in England a week ago: 
‘If I had stayed in Scotland I should have been able 
to heckle my member on questions of Imperial policy 
and to vote for or against him on that ground. I went 
I have been Prime Minister. But all 
the time I have had no say whatever about Imperial 
policy—no say whatever. Now, that can’t go on. 
There must be some change.”’ 

The other main aspect of this question touches on 
ground which formerly was barricaded and barbed 
at every turn with prejudice. It is the commercial 
or trade aspect of Imperial federation. Several events 


_ have taken place this week which turn this side of 


the matter to the front. There was the Guildhall 
meeting called by the Chamber of Commerce on Tues- 
day, at which the need was emphasized for a central 
direction of our industrial resources in order to make it 
possible for us to resist the effort already preparing 
in Germany to recapture her lost trade after the war 
and begin again her policy of peaceful conquest. There 
was the meeting of welcome to Mr. Fisher in the 
Harcourt Rooms, at which Mr. Balfour took for his 
theme the unity of the Empire. There is the long 
list of recommendations urged by the Coinmittee set 
up by the Board of Trade to advise upon ‘* measures 
for securing the position after the war of certain varie- 
ties of British industry ’’. This Committee does not 
hesitate to spell in its report names which once were 
words of division in our politics. The report speaks 
outright of Protection. These events point to the 
abandonment by all practical men of any nervous pre- 
judice they may once have had regarding old doctrines 
and terms. We have all to be sternly practical to-day, 
and must continue to be so for many years, estimat- 
ing everything we do upon its merits. The late 


debate in the Commons upon Mr. Hewins’s motion 


clearly indicated the change, in a place where the 
B 
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change was least likely to appear, which has come 
over the discussion of these questions. Our business 
when the war is finished will be to ensure that the 
resources of the Empire are organised to resist the 
militant commercialism of Germany. Industries 
which, owing to the isolation of Germany, have sprung 
up for the providing of essential things at home must 
be protected from cheap invasion. The industries and 
products of the Empire must be encouraged till we 
are within reach of a British Federation which shall 
be virtually self-supporting, or, at all events, strong 
enough to make its own terms with its organised rivals. 


Germany, at Vienna, has already laid down the founda- , 


tions of an Imperial Zollverein which will act as a 
commercial unit and have to be strongly met in every 


market, including our own market at home. The | 


demand of our business men for a Ministry of Com- 
merce is one half of the problem: the other half is our 
clear need to provide for the increasing self-sufficiency 
of the Empire in proportion as we provide against the 
politically directed offensive of German commerce. 

The attitude of the country to this question has com- 
pletely changed since the war, because it is now seen 
that German commerce is not merely an industrial 
competitor to be dealt with simply by this or that 
economic principle, but a deliberate invader directed 
by a Government which regards commerce and war as 
interdependent. The question of excluding German 
and Austrian goods as far as possible from Imperial 
markets will not again be considered simply as a 
question of cheap buying and high selling. It is also 
a political and a strategic question. The Central 
Powers, when they demobilise their field armies, will 
mobilise their industrial armies; and no amount of 
exhaustion will prevent them from again advancing 
their commercial frontiers unless we look to our own. 

The Dominions in war have sent their men to 
Flanders and Gallipoli, and they have contributed of 
their stores to the common enterprise of defeating 
Germany. This enterprise of defeating Germany will 
continue to be the concern of the Empire after the 
armies have dispersed. The task of our leaders, in 
consultation with the leaders of the Dominions, will be 
to see that the Empire shall be strong and united for 


the struggle which undoubtedly will ensue. 


QUALITY VERSUS QUANTITY IN PRINT. 


INE days ago the Government announced that the 
importation of paper pulp and of grass for 
paper-making must be prohibited in order to set free a 
good many ships for the carriage of more important 
things, such as foodstuffs and fuel. So a paper famine 
—or, at least, a shortage of paper—is toward. Only 
a person here and there is able to divine how the 
people’s life will be affected by this; and few would 
care to be dogmatic as to whether no better or wiser 
plan to ease the freight difficulty might not. be found 
than the arbitrary exclusion of certain commodities 
owing to their bulk. But certain consequences—inter- 
esting and perhaps not wholly lamentable consequences 
—will ensue. Plentiful paper has not been an un- 
mixed blessing. It has meant that paper has been 
quite literally wasted—covered with print which was 
of profit to no one. Paper has been misused owing 
to its very cheapness. Women and men over seventy 
will remember the time when no scrap of paper was 
wasted ; but after 1861, when the paper duty (then 167 
years old) was repealed, the public began to look upon 
paper as a common necessary to be squandered. Its 
retail price fell lower and lower, until, at last, nobody 
set any real store by it. Economy in the use of paper 
became as uncommon as good taste. Shops were so 
prodigal that even good papers littered abundantly into 
parcels were supposed to give a thrifty distinction to 
the seller. And this habitual waste has been continued 
during eighteen months of war. The paper misused 


and thrown away since August 1914 would have been 
a fortune to English printers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 


But now a change is to come—a change so great that 
every trade in the country and every houschold also will 
be affected in a somewhat different way. Let us con- 
sider here the effect on quantity in print. For fifty years 
and more printed matter has been tossed here and there 
in the modernised battle of Quantity versus Quality. 
That Quality should rule over printed words has been 
regarded as unsocial, if not as anti-social, because bulk 
united to cheapness has been the reigning fetich. Fine 
old classical reprints have died just because they were 
loyal to quality, just because they were thin in bulk, 
not dropsical and vulgar. And it is also true that no 
modern masterpiece of fiction has been sold at a higher 
price than that which has been paid for May-fly novels. 

All other commodities have a scale of prices to 
mark differences in quality, and reasonable persons 
do not expect to buy a shillingsworth of quality for 
sixpence or sevenpence. It gives them pleasure to pay 
the higher price for the better article. But this 
common sense of the market is never applied to cur- 
rent literature. If a Meredith were to ask tos. 6d. 
for his book instead of 6s., his circulation would 
dwindle to a few hundreds. For quality in printed 
matter is looked upon as a matter of opinion, and 
popular opinion likes quantity and cheap sensation. 

It is well to be civilised, but surely civilisation 
ought to show itself in a much finer attitude towards 
printed words. When this matter is discussed in a 
mixed company many quaint arguments are heard. 
Few speakers have any wish to keep to the main 
points—the high citizenship of good quality and the 
honour that should be paid to it in money as well 
as in admiration. ‘‘ Don’t talk to me about style’’, 
says one speaker. ‘‘ Busy people have no time to 
give to the pretty-pretty in writing. What we need 
to-day is plain, blunt prose—and plenty of it.’’ In 
other words, a civilised man is to be satisfied when 
his eyes travel hurriedly over an acre of print. There 
is no need for him to learn that all the finest quali- 
ties of the best minds form the multiform excellence 
called ‘‘style’’. And when he asks for ‘“‘ plain, 
blunt prose’’, or for ‘‘ matter-of-fact English ’’, he 
receives with pleasure from his market many florid 
sentences. For instance: ‘‘ We like the glittering 
prose and extraordinary power of perfect expression 
of which Mr. X is complete master. Open the 
volume where you will, and the romantic glory of the 


| printed word makes reading as ecstatic as the joy 


experienced in listening to a highly-trained orchestra.”’ 
This is a very usual style of ‘‘ popular’’ writing. But 
it is not plain, blunt prose. It is nonsense—worse than 
trade jargon in advertisements, which is said to be the 
best model for ‘‘ plain, blunt English ’’. 

But a dearth of paper will be educative. Spates of 
words will be made to flow into narrow inundations, 
and from this restraint they will get a certain quality, 
not intellectual, perhaps, but economic and_ useful. 
Printed pages will become smaller—and less nume- 
rous also, let us hope; trilogies may go out of vogue, 
and romance in brief—in duodecimo—may reign in 
their stead. To-day, at any rate, we need bulk in 
armies and in battleships, not in printed matter. 

Very little that is good can be said with truth 
about quantity in writing. As a rule it is hurried 
and slipshod; it travels so far and so fast that it 
cannot do justice to any part of its long journey. It 
is a mere tourist, not a student and an artist. Quan- 
tity is loquacity—a disease often epidemic. 

New customs are difficult to form, and there are 
many who think that the custom of being brief and 
pointed will never be approved by the garrulity of man- 
kind. Perhaps not; but this point is not the main one. 
Since the paper duty was repealed, garrulity in print 
has increased in an astonishing manner, without any 
corresponding increase in the production of permanent 
essays and books. Truth is quiet, so is thought, and 
so is brevity. The total number of words in Shake- 
speare is a modesty great enough to be a miracle. 
Many a political speech occupies more time than the 
acting of ‘‘ Hamlet’’ ; and with the paper and type 


_ used daily in the printing of unnecessary news the 
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works of Bacon could be published in a fairly large 
edition. From economy in the use of print and paper 
there is much to be gained. Even if a diminution of 
quantity were unaccompanied by better quality, much 
time would be saved in the reading of ephemeral work. 


THE STORY OF THE ‘‘APPAM”’. 


ILL Tuesday much anxiety was felt about the 
’’, an Elder-Dempster liner, homeward 
bound from West Africa. Then it was announced 
that she was safe, but in German hands. Near the 
Canaries, apparently, a German vessel captured her, 
put on board a prize crew, and away she sailed across 
the Atlantic to the Virginian port of Norfolk, which 
she entered on Tuesday under the German flag. Our 
Ambassador at Washington has claimed that she should 
be released, but the Germans, harking back to a treaty 
signed in 1799 and re-confirmed in 1828, regard the 
‘‘Appam ”’ as “a prize of war and maintain that she 
should be handed over to them after the declaration of 
peace. 

Captain Harrison, of the ‘‘Appam’”’, has told the 
story of his adventure. On a bright, clear day, when 
his ship was moving at a good speed, he saw what 
appeared to be a common tramp steamer, that came 
gradually nearer. There was nothing in her appear- 
ance to raise suspicion, so Captain Harrison did not 
prepare to defend himself against an attack. All at 
once a shot from a small gun was fired across his 
bows, and he hove to immediately. Then he noticed 
that the forecastle head of the steamer was a sham, 
made of canvas or of some other flimsy material, for 
it fell away, exposing a battery of large guns. Resist- 
ance was out of the question now, and Captain Harrison 
surrendered. A German prize crew came on board, 
and, protected by the guns on the raider, disarmed 
the ‘‘Appam’s’’ crew. They, were courteous, sur- 
prising Sir Edward Merewether, one of the ‘‘ Appam’s ”’ 
passengers. Twenty German captives, whom Captain 
Harrison was taking to England, were discovered and 
set free by the prize crew, so that the captured 
‘‘Appam ”’ supplied the German raider with reinforce- 
ments. And soon another event proved that the raider 
had sunk several British vessels, for she carried many 
passengers, who were transhipped to the ‘‘ Appam’”’. 

Other accounts add to the interest of this story. 
The commander of the raider, Lieutenant Berg, was 
followed to the ‘‘ Appam’”’ by a second boat carry- 
ing explosives, and Captain Harrison was told that the 
explosives would be put in vital parts of the ship and 
that German sailors would guard them constantly. 
“‘If any attempt is made to interfere in our plans ”’, 
said Lieutenant Berg, ‘‘ the explosives will be dis- 
charged, and the ship, with all its passengers, will be 
sent to kingdom come 

Twenty-four hours afterwards a new steamer was 
sighted—the ‘‘Clan MacTavish’’, an Australian 
freighter, and her captain was prepared for a fight. 
He declined to heave to and returned the raider’s fire. 
From the portholes of the ‘‘Appam’’ passengers 
watched with intense excitement a very unequal com- 
bat, in which the brave ‘‘ Clan MacTavish ’’ was de- 
feated by heavier guns and two torpedoes. Her 
European crew, nineteen in all, were rescued, and fifty 
natives were taken on board the raider. The ‘‘ Appam ”’ 
towed the steamer ‘‘ Corbridge ’’, an earlier conquest of 
the German ship. During four days the two captured 
steamers went on their voyage westward, under the 
British flag, and on one day coal was transferred from 
the ‘‘Corbridge’’ to the ‘‘Appam’’. During this 
work several British steamers appeared in view, but 
passed on unsuspiciously, believing that a British ship 
had met a collier. After the coal had been removed 
the ‘‘ Corbridge ’’ was scuttled and sent to the bottom. 

It is supposed that the raider’s name is the 
“‘Moéwe ”’, but her identity has yet to be established. 
Thus, Mr. Hamilton, Collector of the Customs at Nor- 
folk, does not believe that the ‘‘ Méwe’’ captured the 


‘*Appam’’; and Sir Edward Merewether is sure that 
she did not. It would therefore seem that two raiders 
are at work in the Atlantic. 


THE GREAT WAR. 
APPRECIATION (NO. 79) BY VIEILLE MOUSTACHE. 
THe WESTERN THEATRE. 


HE Allies in the Western theatre should now be 
fairly in a position to welcome positively any 

hostile attempt that tends to further the conception 
of an extension of the march of German con- 
quest in that direction. The balance of gun 
power and of shell power which for month after 
month was so grievously against us in the scale 
of war mechanism has, we venture to hope, begun 
to turn in our favour. If attrition be the penultimate 
design in the Allied strategy, then the tactics of hari- 
kiri, of which the enemy is such a master, should 
assuredly hasten the conclusion. We have had our 
fair share of prophets who have already been un- 
deceived by time as to the fallacy of their predictions 
of a near ending of German war power. Basing their 
calculations upon the monthly expenditure of flesh and 
blood which the German has thought fit to shed in the 
multitudinous efforts alike in east, west and south, 
these seers promised us that the end of the month just 
past would see the foe struggling in the final gasp of 
expended life. The voice of cannon, which has 
already taught us so much, has undeceived these opti- 
mists, as it will continue to do for many a month to 
come. I have been at pains to point out in these pages 
that the campaign undertaken by the Central Powers 
for the obliteration of Serbia had ulterior motives. It 
had a purport somewhat beyond the political and land- 
grabbing aim with which it was credited. It was 
distinctly a recruiting campaign designed to revive 
the sinews of war. The short and decisive opera- 
tions beyond the Danube by which the Central 
Powers and their new Ally smashed Serbia in the 
autumn of 1915 were carried out naturally at some 
sacrifice in casualties; but the Great General Staff 
in Berlin, the most perfect calculating war machine 
in existence, would see in the triumph of their 
arms, expensive as it might be, the promise of 
an economy in German man power which could be 
used for a future strategic effort. Austria-Hungary 
has been rid of the threat of attack from a brave 
enemy across her southern frontiers. Perhaps some 
half-million men have thereby been freed for an offen- 
sive elsewhere, and, directed as these numbers will be 
under German control, a similar number of the Kaiser’s 
soldiery will be set free for the main purpose of war 
wherever required. The tonic that victory in Serbia 
has proved to Austria-Hungary has had an effect which 
has surprised both friend and foe. Austria in old days 
of strife always exhibited certain recuperative powers 
which her enemies were fain to acknowledge with 
respect. The knockdown blow of Kéniggratz in 1866, an 
exception, was too sudden in its delivery to give her time 
to think, but there has always lain behind her some 
hidden mystery as to how, in spite of the severest reverses 
and of the most prolonged trials, she has come to herself 
again. The assumption by Germany of the reins that 
guided both the economic and the military policy of 
her Ally has not been without a most significant effect. 
Austria-Hungary reappears upon the war stage galva- 
nised again into life as a formidable foe. Both upon 
the face of the waters and upon the land she stands 
after a trial of eighteen months in a stronger attitude 
than ever. This newly created Teuton weapon will 
have to be reckoned with. If this resharpened sword 
be only asked to act behind a well-prepared defen- 
sive in the Eastern theatre, we may ask how many 
hundreds of-thousands of Germans thus freed can be 
spared for offensive in the West? The campaign 
for recruiting, which the trans-Danube operations has 
furthered, did not, however, cease at the disengaging of 
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German arms for service where required elsewhere. It | 


may be safe to assume that at least some half-million 
men with a war instinct and of excellent material 
have been brought into line equipped and directed 
under German auspices, raised from the unmobilised 
element at the disposal of Turkey and Bulgaria. 
Germany’s new slave in the Balkans will be trusted 
to fight to the death to retain the gift (or the loan) 
which her master has bestowed upon her. The eyes 
for German conquest are primarily focussed on the 
situation both West and East. Her aim once gratified 
would make her master of what she chooses to possess 
in the south, for victory to German arms means slavery 
to Bulgar and Turk as well as to other peoples. It 
is for this set purpose that Germany will sacrifice to the 
bitter end. Her magnificent powers of organisation 
have already turned the conquests that she has 
effected to her great advantage. The huge mass 
of prisoners captured in fair fight she uses to 
good account, and thereby frees enormous num- 
bers of her population for filling the great gaps in 
her ranks which her shatter tactics have created 
The mines both of coal and iron which she has 
found in territory won by her arms have become of 
priceless value to her, and, needless to say, they are 
exploited to the utmost by the peasant labour of her 
victims. The millions of acres which her hold upon 
the Balkan Peninsula has given her, with the power of 
overlord, will be cultivated ‘‘by order’. Turk and 
Bulgar peasant in the rich and fertile plains of the 
Iskar and the Jantra, which flow north to the great 
Danube, and of the Maritza and the Tundja, that flow 
south to the A2gean, will find that they will have to 
grow their crops in the rotation that suits German 
‘“‘kultur’’ and not according to native will or fancy. 
Bulgar and Turk will assuredly be summoned to bi? 
good-bye to the myriads of acres of rose trees that 
flourish on the southern slopes of the Balkan range, and 
which by means of the sweet extract ‘‘atta’’ pander 
to the life of luxury of Eastern harems. The German, 
when pinched by war, will impose upon his victims 
the doctrine preached by the great philosopher friend 
of his great Frederick. ‘‘ The best thing to do on 
earth’, says Voltaire, ‘‘ is to cultivate it’’, and the 
seeds of necessity will be sown in the furrow of the 
ploughman. 

With such assets as Germany has obtained by vic- 
tory and with a knowledge of what perfect machinery 
she can bring into play to carry out her economic an4 
military purpose, we should be indeed accounted fools 
if we based our hopes of a speedy end to this struggle 
as a consequence of the dry-up of hostile sinews of wa: 
in the form of food and men. 

The Western Front has been the scene of periodical 
hostile attempts for the past month for a purpose 
whose discovery offers a problem for solution. The 
attacks, which began near the Belgian coast line and 
which have spread from sector to sector, would indicate 
that the enemy were searching for a weak spot in order 
subsequently to pierce the Allied line in force. The 
north of Ypres, Armentiéres, Givenchy, Loos, have 
all been tried in turn and have withstood the trial. 


It has been known for some weeks that fresh disposi- | 


tions of the Allied forces have been made. The New 
Armies of Great Britain are being fitted into the line 
of defence in relief of certain forces of our Ally. Sen- 
timent in some instances has been allowed to prevail 
over reason in the allotment of defensive positions to 
these reinforcements. Frenchmen are loth to hand over 
to an ally the care of certain sectors which they have 
won back from the enemy at such a terrible sacrifice 
of life. It would seem unreasonable to expect that 
the intricate catacombs of the Labyrinth, which were 
wrested from the Germans after weeks of fighting, 
should be given over to the charge of others. Sol- 
diers’ feelings demand recognition, and few will fail 
to sympathise with the request that the men who had 
torn from the enemy the fifty odd miles of burrow 
that formed the maze of that extraordinary defence 
work should remain possessors of the prize. It must 


be conceded, however, that defensive fronts which | 


become broken in continuity by the alternate disposi- 
tions of garrisons of varied nationality are sources of 
considerable weakness. The Germans in their successive 
efforts from north to south discovered, on 2g January, 
a tender spot at the junction of the Allied Armies on 
the river Somme. The success scored at Frise, in 
the valley of the river, where a large loop is formed to 
the north, may afford some tactical gain to the enemy. 
The lateral communications from north to south in 
rear of the hostile defence line in this sector may have 
required a better protection, which a successful push 
to the west would afford it. Similarly, a successful for- 
ward movement of the enemy would deny the advantage 
of a particular lateral communication to the Allies. A 
new tooth in the jagged saw line that delineates the 
opposing trench boundaries has been ground in by 
the enemy. The purport, however, of the general and 
continuous hostile offensive of the past month must be 


ascribed to motives other than strategic. Germany 
has drawn new levies into her ranks. Old formations 
have been broken up to form fresh cadres. She, like 


Great Britain, has been strained to find material for 
the nucleus of units that may be called up to fight at 
short notice. German tradition and German innate 
discipline will make soldiers out of raw material in 
half the time that Great Britain will require. No 
week-end half measures, as enjoyed by voluntarily 
recruited armies, will rob the Prussian drill sergeant 
of the full standard of time that is given to him to 
produce the barrack-trained article, ready for the 
‘* Parademarsch ’’. Thence to the field firing ground 
the German recruit is rushed with an unlimited supply 
of ammunition for practice purposes, and on to the 
trench line to be ‘‘ blooded”’ to the sense of the of- 
fensive, which spirit dominates the entire system of 
German war thought and training. 

It is a wonderful mill for grinding out soldiery is 
the German war machine. Above all, the finished 
article is not allowed to rust from a protracted defen- 
sive. It is for this reason that we can attribute these 
spasmodic blows that have been rained upon the Allied 
front for the past month. That not one of them has 
been delivered in a strength proportionate to give rise 
to a strategic intent is fairly apparent: but they may 
be looked upon as the portent for a determined pur- 
pose, which will be carried out in force with a ‘‘ moral 
annealed by the fire of experience’’. We have good 
reason to remember the disappointments that faced 
our arms when we were called upon to launch our 
own new formations to the attack when some of them 
were absolutely untried by the first supreme test. We 
would do well to profit by these lessons. There are 
few, if any, war methods in German battle training 
that we can afford to ignore. They may be severe, 
they may seem almost brutal to our conception, but 
of one thing we may be assured—they are distinctly 
thorough. The spirit of the conqueror is only acquired 
when the last rung of the ladder in battle training and 
discipline has been surmounted. 


SPECIAL ARTICLE. 
THE PISTOL: AND HOW TO USE IT. 
By WALTER WINANS. 

I 


CCORDING to my ideas, instruction on pistol- 
shooting is conducted on entirely wrong lines. 

just as rifle-shooting was, till lately. The idea, in 
both cases, was to train the pupil so as to enable him 
to hit a minute bull’s-eye (the smaller it was, the better 
shot the man was considered who could hit it), no 
matter how long he took over his aim. If he was not 
satisfied with his aim he was allowed to lower his 
weapon as often as he liked without discharging it 
and take a fresh aim, and the bull’s-eye was made an 
intense black on a pure white background, so as to 
enable him to see his sights very distinctly on his 
bull’s-eye. The distance he stood from the bull’s- 
eye was also carefully measured to enable him to regu- 
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late his sights accordingly. In fact, the whole object 
of shooting was to make bull’s-eyes, and, so to speak, 
he could spend all day in firing one shot. 

This system of shooting has now been abandoned in 
rifle-shooting, and men are trained to shoot rapidly at 
moving and disappearing objects of an indistinct 
colour, and without any bull’s-eye painted on them. 

In pistol-shooting, unfortunately, the old instruction 
continues, and the whole object is to make “‘ highest 
possible ’’ scores, and the man who can ‘‘ make pos- 
sibles’’ by deliberate shooting at a 2-inch bull’s-eye 
at 20 yards gets all the praise and prizes, whereas the 
man who can hit an object 6 inches in diameter, at the 
same distance, in the fraction of a second is thought 
nothing of because he has not made a “ 2-inch 
possible ’’. 

“‘Highest possibles’’’ made by deliberate shooting 
have been made time out of number, and can be made 
by any decent pistol-shot, provided he has an accu- 
rate pistol and-chooses to train for that sort of shoot- 
ing. It is not practical pistol-shooting, however, but 
merely target-shooting with the pistol, and a man who, 
with slow, deliberate aim, could make ‘‘ possibles’’ at 
a stationary target would be helpless against an adver- 
sary who shoots instantly, without dwelling on his 
aim, even if the latter cannot hit an object smaller than 
a foot square at 20 yards. 

The man who can get the hit in first is master of 
the situation. 

Of what use to a man is the ability to hit a sixpence 
at 20 yards if he takes so long over it that his adversary 
can put three bullets into his chest before he can press 
his trigger? 

The learner should begin with the duelling single- 
shot pistol, it being better balanced and easier to shoot 
with than a revolver or automatic pistol (besides being 
less dangerous for a novice to handle). The beginner 
should put up a sheet of brown paper, without any 
bull’s-eye on it, about 10 yards distant. The paper 
should be large enough to be easily hit by a novice, 
say a foot or 18 inches square. : 

Try to hit the centre of this sheet of paper by raising 
the pistol and firing, with straight arm, the moment 
it gets horizontal. 

Raise and fire as you would with a shot-gun, not 
dwelling on the aim, nor hunting for the object with 
your front sight. Keep the head up, and let the sights 
come up in line with your eye and the sheet of paper. 

In shooting with a bent arm this cannot be done, and 
the sights have to be searched for. 

The nearer you shoot like ‘‘ plating’’ a shot-gun 
the nearer the ideal way of shooting a pistol. With 
practice you will bring up the pistol and discharge it 
in one continuous movement, and the bullet will land 
close to the centre of the sheet of paper. 

As you increase in skill, you can put the paper farther 
off, up to 20 yards or even 30, but do not try to hit 
objects smaller than a foot square at 30 yards, and in 
proportion for the nearer distances; as soon as you try 
to be very accurate on small objects you will spoil your 
shooting, as you will get into deliberate aiming and 
target-shooting. Do not raise the pistol above and 
then lower it to the object, as target-shots do—it is 
waste of time, and speed is everything in pistol-shoot- 
ing. The quickest shot is the best shot, as long as it 
hits the size of a man’s shirt front. 


II. 


The front sight should be a large shot-gun silver 
bead, and the hind sight a low open ‘‘V’’. The 
reason black barley-corn front sights are put on pistols 
is because they are shot at white targets with black 
bull’s-eyes, and the aim is taken at the bottom edge of 
the black bull’s-eye, so that the black from sight shows 
clearly against the white target. A black front sight 
is very indistinct against natural objects, but the silver 
bead is instantly seen. 

Pistols are sold with much too small front sights 
and too heavy a trigger pull. Have the pull as light 
as the pistol and your ‘‘ touch”’ will stand; just as a 
man has “‘ hands ’’ on a horse, so he can have “‘ hands ’’ 


| 
on a pistol, and a pistol which will respond to every 


touch of a man with a light hand will go off by acci- 
dent with a heavy-handed man; the trigger pull must 
therefore be suited to the shooter. I have not advised 
the ‘22 single-shot pistol as it is essentially a target 
pistol, too heavy forward and with the trigger too far 
back for rapid shooting. It has to be pulled with the 
finger curled round the trigger, instead of with the 
tip of the finger touching the trigger, shot-gun fashion ; 
also the ‘22 pistols have the stock at the wrong angle. 

When you have become expert with the duelling 
pistol (I always go back to the duelling pistol when 
I want to quicken up my shooting) you can turn to the 
revolver and automatic pistol. With these try to get 
off the full load of cartridges in the shortest possible 
time. 

If you miss with a few of the shots, do not shoot 
slower, but keep on just as fast, and you will gradually 
make a larger proportion of hits, till you can get them 
all 

I would not advise using the revolver unless you 
have some special object in learning it, as the revolver 
is now obsolete, the automatic pistol having taken its 
place. The automatic is so much quicker and easier 
to shoot with, there is no tiring the trigger finger by 
using the double-action, or the thumb by single-action 
shooting; the aim is not thrown off so much between 
shots. 

The original automatics were not only dangerous 
to carry, but their stocks were at too right an 
angle to the barrel for easy alignment. The U.S. 
Regulation Colt Automatic has as nicely fitted a stock 
as a duelling pistol, at just the right angle for rapid 
shooting. The Smith and Wesson, and Savage Auto- 
matic pistols also are very good, but have not just this 
angle of the stock of the Colt which suits me best. All 
three have the thumb safety bolt, and also the auto- 
matic safety bolt, without which the pistol cannot be 
carried safely at full cock. 

The safety bolt is worked by the thumb, in drawing, 
without a moment’s waste of time, and it can be re- 
placed, if the shot is not fired, equally quickly; so that 
the pistol can be returned into the holster at full cock 
with perfect safety. 

The automatic safety works only when the stock 
is gripped in the act of firing. If the pistol is dropped, 
even with the safety bolt off, the pistol will not be dis- 
charged by accident, as some kinds of automatics 
are—if the muzzle hit the ground and operate the 
recoil mechanism—because the automatic safety still 
locks the pistol. These two safeties—the thumb- 
operated and the one operated by the squeeze of the 
hand—must both be in action before the pistol can be 
discharged. 

It is as well to learn to shoot by sense of direction in 
the dark, and also to shoot without raising the hand 
(shooting from the hip), in case one is attacked and 
the arms held down. 

At ‘‘Le Pistolet Club”’’, of Paris, of which I am 
a member, the shooting is conducted in the most prac- 
tical way of any shooting club I know. 

We never shoot with deliberate aim or at a bull’s- 
eye. All our shooting is at full-sized ‘‘ man ”’ targets 
out. in the open, with no bull’s-eye; a hit anywhere 
counts the same, the heart counts no more than a hit 
on the ankle, all depends on who gets the first hit. 
We shoot in pairs, each with a ‘‘man”’ target 25 
metres in front of him; at the word ‘‘ Feu’’ the man 
who first puts a bullet anywhere into his ‘‘ man”? is 
the winner of that heat. Each competitor has one 
round against every other; the winners shoot in the 
same way against each other, till only one remains in, 
and he takes the prize. 

We do not use our own pistols, but there are some 
two dozen pistols and we draw lots for them and have 
a different pistol after each shot, the pistols have varied 
trigger-pull, and one never knows what the trigger- 
pull is—light, medium, or hard; in fact, all details 
are like a real duel. The best target-shots often 
break down hopelessly at this; there is no time for 
aiming and lowering the pistol and having a fresh aim. 
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Auother competition we have is for revolvers at six 
life-size ‘‘man’’ targets in front of each competitor, 
in a semi-circle, like pigeon traps; but the ‘‘ men ’’ are 
not at equal distances, but at irregular distances, vary- 
ing from 15 metres to 35 metres. We stand with the 
revolver at full cock pointing to the ground, the butt 
on the thigh. At the word ‘* Feu’’ we must make one 
hit on each “‘man’’ in the shortest possible time. 
The record at present stands at four seconds for the 
six hits: this will take some beating, even when we 
exchange the revolver for the automatic pistol. 


THE SHAM SOCIALISTS. 
By Gseorce A. B. Dewar. 


lili war has had one excellent result at home. 
It has shown up the British school of Socialists 
—who have no connection whatever with the robust 
British working man—for what some of us always 
declared them to be—namely, shams. One has never 
taken this school very seriously, but its utter want of 
stamina and of political principle, its reactionary cha- 
racter, must have come as a shock to some people 
who have toyed with the tenets of Socialism, and 
who have honestly believed that the hopes of the 
political future lay with this school and its puffed-up 
‘intellectuals ’’; the two older parties in the State 
having lost vitality, being out of touch with the rising 
generation. Perhaps the mistake was not altogether 
unnatural, They took it for real Socialism—and real 
Socialism has its appeal. However much we dislike 
and oppose the doctrines of men like Marx we may 
admit there is something grim and something pic- 
turesque about them that invite us at any rate to stay 
There is the sound of great hammers and 
the red smoke of the night furnace about them. I 
believe true Socialism spells death. History, and still 
more, natural history tell me of that. All the same, I 
might like to look at it working somewhere well out- 
side the British Empire, in the same way that one 
likes looking through the pages of Lamartine or Car- 
lyle, at the grim, plutonic drama of the French Revo- 
lution. Real Socialism, with its great paunch, is a 
thing to be profoundly distrusted. It is essentially 
unhistorical, it is unspiritual. It cares nothing for the 
dreaming spires. It would, I believe, make a ruined 
Ypres of almost every precious association and tradi- 
tion our thousand years of history have given us. It 
would not begin, it would end, the State. So we must 
hate real Socialism—but we must never despise it. 
On the other hand, we should not hate, but we are 
bound to despise, sham Socialism. 

What has finally shown up the sham British Socia!- 
ists and their acolytes, literary and aesthetic, has been 
the question of compulsory military service. Conscrip- 
tion, that blessed word, has found them out with a 
vengeance. They might have outlived the wretched 
blunder they made at the start of the war in standing 
aside and taking up more or less a pro-German atti- 
tude—at least, an attitude of sympathy for the German 
people as against the German army. Many German 
Socialists were opposed to the war at the start and 
took up a similar attitude; and there were wobblers 
no doubt in France and in Austria and Italy—Socialists 
who thought to stay the waves of national feeling. 
The British Socialists might have outlived this blunder 
and perhaps their many Jater indiscretions, but they 
can never, with e rag of reputation to their backs, 
outlive the miserable figure they have cut through the 
No-Conscription struggle—a struggle in which in the 
end they have been completely defeated and humbled. 
The spectacle of men styling themselves Socialists and 
yet scrambling on to platforms or pirouetting in print 
as worshippers of ‘‘ the voluntary system, Sir’’, has 
been the most contemptible one can recall in the last 
thirty years of polities. To defeat their patriotic oppo- 
nents and keep down the size of the Army they 
adopted the extreme negative doctrine of individualism 


—a doctrine, moreover, which no sane progressive 
individualist will have anything to do with—namely, 
that it is not the bounden duty of all men of a service- 
able age and physique to defend the State in time of 
peril and that this duty must not be enforced by the 
State. Even hidebound individualists, pedantic believers 
in the pure theory of individualism, admit that men are 
bound to pay taxes and bound to defend the State in 
its peril, Without some compulsion there could not 
be a State at all, and consequently we forward Tories 
and individualists could not feel secure of our 
right to live our own lives somewhat in our own 
manner. Compulsory military service indeed, compul- 
sory taxes and compulsory inoculation are by no means 
against the tenets of a logical and _ disciplined 
individualism; it is only the anarchist disposition— 
quite a different matter—which objects to them. 

But now comes along our up-to-date British Socialist 
to adopt an extreme and far-fetched individualism and 
carry it to its reductio ad absurdum. He vapours with 
the most brainless vapourer about the pride and glory 
of ‘‘ the voluntary system, Sir’’, and far surpasses in 
his passion for voluntaryism the defunct disciples 
of Cobden and laissez-faire Radicalism. Was there 
ever quite such an inept exhibition in politics? And 
the joke of the thing is that these British Socialists 
were supposed to be led or inspired by a wonderful 
little group of literary gentlemen who for years 
titillated half-educated, middle-class minds with Ah. 
such clever, defiant, original plays, novels, trilogies, 
poems! All the hopes of to-morrow were supposed to 
lie with this party and its dazzling irregulars. They 
were the ‘‘ vital ’’ school of thought and politics. They 
stood for principle, for imagination. And so complete 
was the success of this imposture that virtually all the 
critics had been nobbled before the war, and every new 
book, play, picture produced by the “‘ intellectuals ”’ 
and inspirers of the British Socialist Party was sure 
of a loud and sustained chorus of praise all round and 
of a good market. A few people who declined to join 
the chorus were in danger of being “‘ left’’, of being 
stigmatised as Victorian and so forth. Further, they 
were suspected of having a dingy, smug, middle-class 
mind; though, as a fact, it was this very mind—and 
the pocket that pertains to it—which kept the ‘“‘ intel- 
lectuals ’’ of British Socialism to the fore. 

If any reader has the curiosity hereafter to look up 
the speeches, articles, and interviews of these Social- 
ist inspirers and literary gents during the war he will 
find them ‘‘ voluntaryists ’’ every one, pouring out a 
constant stream of sentimentalism against ‘‘ Conscrip- 
tion ’’—which has ended in humble capitulation over 
the Military Service Act. The destructive and con- 
structive platform in war time of the British School of 
sham Socialism seems to be built of four planks. The 
first plank is voluntaryism in military service; the 
second plank is conscription in wealth and property ; 
the third is democratisation of the Universities, so that 
the young men who don’t want to fight may go free to 
Oxford and Cambridge instead; and the fourth is the 
suppression of Lord Northcliffe. To achieve number 
four some of them would almost abandon number one. 
It is certain they would rather drop a bomb on Lord 
Northcliffe than on the Kaiser. Personally, though at 
times I differ with vehemence from Lord Northcliffe, I 
find ten times as much war sense and patriotism, and 
at least twenty times as much intelligence, in him as 
in the whole of the British sham Socialist school in 
the lump. 

If Socialism is ever to hold up its head in this 
country after the war it will have to go out of the 
performing line. It will have to dissociate itself 
roughly from the literary gents and “‘ intellectuals ’’. 
Socialism, if it is to make any real and lasting impres- 
sion, will not achieve that end by painting the seat of 
its breeches pea-green, or by going to public funerals 
in yellow shoes and a red necktie. Nor will it achieve 
its ends by inane paradox or by playing the literary 
deuce with society and taking away Mrs. Grundy’s 
breath. These antics paid before the war, but already 
the casualty list has grown too long for them. It is 
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not the least of the public benefits of the Military | 


Service Act that it has about polished off these people 
and their third-class works of non-genius. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN : THE DEMOCRATIC 
DICTATOR. 


HE United States of America exist to-day because 
Lincoln was President during the great Civil 
War. At first he was looked upon as a quaint human 
lyric from the backwoods ; few saw in him the qualities 
of leadership, because his person and his manners 
seemed out of place in ‘‘ polite society.’’ Then it was 
noticed that his judgment was instantaneous, like the 
coming of light. No statesman has ever reasoned 
with a greater brevity than Lincoln’s, none has ever 
been less confused by the complexities of social prob- 
lems. Other democrats of genius have multiplied by 
their loquacity the muddled ideas which most electors 
in a free country mistake for political good sense. 
Lincoln went home at once to the main points of an 
entangled problem, and never got tired of illustrating 
them, not in profuse arguments, but in parables, or in 
humorous tales, or in witty chaff, or in crisp, practical 
sayings. His speech was never flatulent, nor did it 
boom with the big drum. 

Lincoln knew that personal liberty in prosperous 
times thrived on a gentle government, which in times 
of danger would imperil the corporate liberty called the 
State’s life and future. Hence personal liberty alone 
was not a social ideal, but a habit of self-gratification : 
it required from citizens enough self-discipline to pro- 
tect the other freedom—the life of the nation. More- 
over, the slave-owning States were mainly agricul- 
tural, and their farmers got from Nature a routine 
like that of the seasons; while the free States were 
mainly industrial, and crippled by the disunion that 
industrialism produced. Techiness in the North con- 
fronted a forward-going purpose in the South. 

Lincoln’s position was like that Of a dominie‘in a 
school for spoilt children, or like that of a musical 
conductor when a dozen petted tenors and sopranos 
quarrel over their ridiculous whims. It is a wonderful 
comedy to read about his wise tact, and his infinite 
patience, and his cool and humorous constancy. At 
first his generals trifled with their jealousy rather than 
win a battle ; newspapers abused him in violent screams, 
for they wanted a President enslaved to hysteria; and 
the bigwigs of Washington were startled by his camp 
manners and annoyed by his genius, which corrected 
the State papers of Seward and put out of vogue the 
hollow eloquence of Sumner. Even his favourite 
secretaries, Nicolay and Hay, often laughed at Lin- 
coln’s oddities, made jokes about his habit of spitting, 
and called him ‘‘ the Tycoon’’. Social etiquette and 
distinction could not be acquired during the Civil War 
by this President, who came from the people to save 
the people from dandified officials and from themselves. 

His supreme naturalness and his patient concentra- 
tion were the qualities which at last saved Lincoln from 
being defeated by his own side. Self was nothing to 
him, his Cause was everything; and he gave everyone 
a fair chance to serve the Cause, accepting even insults 
if he believed that they came from a person who was 
necessary to the Union. General McClellan insulted 
him more than once, but ‘‘ Little Mac’’ could train 
soldiers, and for this reason Lincoln made use of him 
for a long time. Even after the second Battle of 
Bull Run, where McClellan left Pope in the lurch, 
Lincoln said: ‘‘ We must use what tools we have. 
There is no one in the army who can man these forti- 
fications and lick these troops of ours into shape half 
so well as McClellan. Unquestionably he has acted 
badly toward Pope. He wanted Pope to fail. That 
is unpardonable. But he is too useful just now to 
sacrifice.’’ 

McClellan had in its worst form the feeble official 
habit that pleads for gentle criticism. ‘‘ Don’t let 
them hurry me!” was the burden of his talk and of 


his despatches. After the battle of Antietam Lincoln | 


went to the field and ordered ‘‘ Little Mac ’’ to move. 
‘* But when I got home’’, said Lincoln, ‘‘ he began to 
argue why he ought not to move. I peremptorily 
ordered him to advance. It was nineteen days before 
he put a man over the river. It was nine days longer 
before he got his army across, and then he stopped 
again... . I began to fear he was playing false— 
that he did not want to hurt the enemy. I saw how 
he could intercept the enemy on the way to Richmond. 
and determined to make that the test. If he let them 
get away I would remove him. He did so, and I 
relieved him.’’ Yet crowds of illusionists preferred 
‘* Little Mac ’’ to Lincoln, and resented his downfall. 

Lincoln was often too modest in his attitude to mili- 
tary direction. More than one of the Union generals 
regarded Lincoln as fit to be a good commander; and 
the President himself said, after Gettysburg, when Lee’s 
army got away from General Meade, ‘‘ If I had gone 
up there I could have whipped them myself’’. ‘‘ We 
had them within our grasp, we had only to stretch 
forth our hands and they were ours.’ From Washing- 
ton Lincoln sent excellent orders, but the Union army 
under Meade did not move, because a council of corps 
commanders had a majority in favour of inaction. Had 
Lincoln been present at Gettysburg Lee’s army would 
have been crushed, and with it the Rebellion, perhaps. 

Lincoln grew slowly into his dictatorship, for he 
was obliged to waste much time on innumerable place- 
seekers who preyed upon his forbearance, begging for 
odds and ends of favours while the whole country was 
in danger. All day long these harpies were on the 
watch, and Lincoln said: ‘‘ They don’t want much, 
they get but little, and I must see them.’’ There were 
enemies enough in his own camp: he could not afford 
to add to their number by snubbing place-seekers. So 
he paid in full the tribute that democracy exacted from 
him. ; 

To Lincoln himself this seemed inevitable, because 
his attitude to the war was determined by two different 
conceptions of moral duty: one self-evident and the 
other an idea to be made real. It was self-evident that 
a progressive nation divided in States could not re- 
main half-free and half-enslaved ; the enslaved portions 
would corrupt the whole Union; and hence slavery 
must be ended. But the central idea of all in the 
President’s mind was the duty of proving that popular 
government was not an absurdity. ‘‘If we fail’’, he 
said, ‘‘ it will go far to prove the incapability of the 
people to govern themselves. There may be one con- 
sideration used in stay of such final judgment, but it 
is not for us to use it in advance: that is, that there 
exists in our case an instance of a vast and far-reaching 


| disturbing element, which the history of no other free 


nation will probably ever present. That, however, is 
not for us to say at present. Taking the Government 
as we find it, we will see if the majority can prevent 

In Lincoln’s case the majority was in the right; but 
suppose the slavery States had held the majority? 
Government by votes alone is as risky as it would be to 
govern by tossing up or by drawing lots. A majority 
may be on the right side, but a thousand noodles can- 
not be better for the common good than a single patriot 
of uncommon ability. Though Lincoln was put in 
office by a just-thinking majority, and though he toiled 
to prove that the majority could rule, yet he was 
obliged to draw nearer and nearer to a dictatorship. 
All the weakness in the Civil War on the anti-slavery 
side was civilian egoism, and all the government came 
from a few exceptional men. The crowd needed drill to 
turn it into obedient regiments. General Grant said of 
Lincoln: ‘‘ He impressed me as being the greatest 
intellectual force with which I had ever come in 
contact ’’. 

John Hay wrote amusingly of the quaint contrasts in 
the great President’s character. By way of example 
here are two quotations from Mr. Thayer’s ‘‘ Life of 
Hay ’’: 

August 7, 1863: ‘‘ The Tycoon is in fine whack. I! 
have rarely seen him more serene and busy. He ‘s 
managing this war, the draft, foreign relations, and 
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planning a reconstruction of the Union, all at once. 
I never knew till now with what a tyrannous authority 
he-ruled the Cabinet. The most important things he 
decides, and there is no cavil . . . there is no man in 
the country so wise, so gentle and so firm’’. 

May 14, 1864: ‘‘A little after midnight . . . the 
President came into the office laughing, with a volume 


of Hood’s works in his hand, to show Nicolay and me | 
the little caricature, ‘ An Unfortunate Bee-ing ’: seem- | 


ingly unconscious that he, with his short shirt hanging 
about his long legs, and setting out behind him like 
the tail feathers of an enormous ostrich, was infinitely 
funnier than anything in the book he was laughing at. 


What a man it is! Occupied all day with matters of | 
vast moment, deeply anxious about the fate of the | 


greatest army of the world, with his own plans and 


future hanging on the events of the passing hour, he | 


yet has such a wealth of simple bonhomie and good 
fellowship that he gets out of bed and perambulates the 
house in his shirt to find us, that we may share with 
him the fun of poor Hood’s queer little conceits ’’. 

He loved Shakespeare, and often quoted from 
“‘ Richard II.”’ the passage beginning : 

“* Let us sit upon the ground, 

And tell sad stories of the death of Kings ”’. 
Perhaps he knew that he, a heaven-sent ruler in a bad 
time, would fall to one of his many foes. And it is 
quite in keeping with the contrasts in his life and 
character that he was in Ford’s Theatre watching a 
farcical comedy, ‘‘ Our American Cousin ’’, when he 
was shot by John Wilkes Booth, on Good Friday, 14 
April 1865. A few hours later he died at 453, Tenth 
Street, in a small room on the ground floor. 

In all his governing qualities Lincoln remains by far | 
the greatest example of what the ruler of a democracy | 
should be during a perilous time. Infinite patience, 
with humorous magnanimity, gave him command over 


| tury onward it is difficult to see how the scope of 
| historical reference could be enlarged to any material 
| extent. Unhappily it is not possible to congratulate 
' the author upon the result of twenty-three years’ obser- 
vation and reading. All that can be done is to thank 
his widow and publisher for seeing to it that Donald 
| Macleane Campbell’s work was not done in vain. 
The story of Java, so far as written history is con- 
cerned, dates back to the first century of the Christian 
era. The coming of the Hindu Aji Saka, the intro- 
ducer of ‘‘ letters, proper government, and religion ”’, 
| was the beginning of a new era generally known as 
the Hindu period. Previously a race of aborigines, 
akin to the Australian aborigines but showing more 
admixture with other blood, were living in some parts 
of the island. This race had emerged partially from 
savagery. They were in a state to receive, and to 
make use of, the culture of their Hindu masters, also 
| to begin the construction of the mighty monuments in 
| Middle Java, which constitute one of the wonders of 
_ the world. The Hindu period lasted until about 
A.D. 1002. Then the empire collapsed with tragic 
suddenness at the very height of its glory. The cause 
| of the collapse is obscure. A dreadful sickness 
| followed by a tremendous eruption of the volcano Klut 
(Kloet), covered the country with fire glowing in gross 
darkness, and, so tradition says, created a panic. 
The Hindu rulers of Middle Java left everything, em- 
barked on their ships, and sailed out to sea, no man 
knowing whither they went or hearing any more about 
them. Whatever doubts may arise as to the cause of 
the flight, there is no doubt of the fact. Suddenly 
Middle Java became absolutely deserted. Silence fell 
upon towns, fields and temples. Not a priest nor a 
living soul remained to tell the story of the exodus. 
After the Hindu period two other kingdoms arose— 
the Empire of Pajajaran in the West, and the Empire 
of Majapahit in the East. The latter empire was 


himself; growth in forethought, swiftness in decision 

at critical moments, and courage to enforce the right | 
policy on his own side, gave him command over the | 
opposition. In minor matters he employed compro- | 
mise: in matters of supreme moment he was a dic- | 
tator. Lincoln knew when compromise became a | 
coward and a sneak: and this lesson is the toughest | 
one that democracy has to learn. Riots in New York | 
followed his use of compulsion in military service; but | 
the ringleaders were punished, and conscription went | 
on. One day he was asked whether he felt sure that | 
God was on his side. Troubled by the want of humility | 


in this question, Lincoln answered: ‘‘I hope, at anv | —s : . 
| sion of ‘‘ the spice islands’’. It is a grim story, 


rate, that I am on God’s side ’’. 


JAVA. 
By BisHop FRODSHAM. 


I HAVE been reading a fascinating book on Java.* | 

The author disclaims expressly the possession of | 
the thrilling magic which Sir Hugh Clifford breathes | 
mouths in shame. It tells them of how the dreams 


into his stories of Malay life, yet it would be difficult to 
better the fashion in which he claims the attention of 
his readers in the opening words of his preface. 
‘* Having decided to write a history of Java, my first 


task was not only to read all I could but to collect as | 


large a library of reference books, manuscripts, and 


papers as was possible.’’ Through the kindness of a | 
_ doing this they have saved the British nation from-the - 


friend with a fine capacity for hunting rare books 
among the dusty deserts of old bookshops Mr. Camp- 


bell succeeded in his task. He managed to secure | 


practically every publication on the subject of Java 
from the sixteenth up to the nineteenth century. And 


destroyed in A.D. 1477 by the Mohametans, who 
founded the Kingdom of Demdk. In 1568 the Empire 
of Matdrem united the whole island for a while, but, 
owing to the disintegrating influences of European com- 
merce, that empire was split and resplit again into 
small kingdoms and sultanates. To-day the Susuhunan 
of Sura Kerta, and the Sultan of Yogya Kerta, the last 
representatives of bygone empires, are merely political 
puppets in the hands of their masters the Dutch. 

By far the most interesting and exhaustive chapters 
of Mr. Campbell’s history are those giving an account 
of the struggle between European races for the posses- 


and the fact that it has been made enthralling by the 
writer’s simple skill does not detract in one whit from 
its horror. One brief period stands out brightly, if 
with deep pathos for Englishmen. Frivolous tourists 
are moved not infrequently to complain at the fashion 
in which Raffles’s name is treasured in the East. This 
book should make them hold their hands to their 


_of a great simple-minded honest Englishman faded 
| into dim air before his own eyes. While Stamford 
| Raffies lived every official hand was against him. He 
sleeps, no man has remembered where, in Hendon 
| Church. Itis a small thing that his fellow-countrymen 
in the East have done to treasure his memory, but In 


| charge of blind ingratitude. No man was more feared 
and hated by the Dutch. It is all the finer, therefore, 
after the lapse of a hundred years, to find a learned 
_ and eminent Dutch official, Dr. F. de Haen, expressing 


from the warp of what he had read and the woof of his deliberate opinion that Sir Stamford Raffles was 
what he had seen he wove together a story of ‘‘an upright, honest, straightforward Governor who 
peculiar fascination and value. Indeed he accom- had the courage of his convictions, and did his best 
plished what must be regarded as the most exhaustive regardless of race or creed for the people placed under 
and complete work in the English language upon the his care’’. Mr. Campbell shows no less generosity 
subject of Javan history. Further light might have | towards the Dutch. At the end of a chapter in which 
been thrown perhaps upon the ancient history of Java, he tells how fierce, cruel and bloody was the struggle 
upon the Hindu Period, and upon the turbulent times for European supremacy, he concludes that the English 
of transition that followed, but from the fifteenth cen- cannot but acknowledge the Dutch nation have 

*“ Java.’ By Donald Macleane Campbell. William Heine eserved, through their pluck, thoroughness, per- 
mann. Two vols. 36s. net. severance and energy, all that they possess to-day in 
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the East Indies. There the gracious sovereign of 


Holland possesses a heritage of which she may well be | 


proud. Both Dr. de Haen and Mr. Campbell spoke 
for their respective countrymen. None know better 


than the Dutch what are the dangers besetting their | 


fair heritage, and whence they spring. None know 
better than we that Mr. Campbell was fugleman for 
the British when he cried, ‘‘ Long may the Dutch flag 
wave over these lovely Eastern Islands ”’. 

Like all Eastern lands, Java has had some truly 
ferocious native potentates. History contains records 
of many monsters in human form, but not one can have 
been more monstrous than Susuhunan Ha Mangku 
Rat I., of ignoble memory. This brute murdered in 
cold blood more than twenty thousand relations and 
subjects to celebrate the joyful event of his own 
enthronement. In his sorrows he was no less bloody 
minded. He celebrated the death of his wife, Ratu 
Pamalang, by starving to death a hundred of her maids 
of honour. Im all Eastern peoples there is a deep 
undertone of savagery often disguised under a smile 
of indolent good humour. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that the Javanese to-day are a pleasant folk 
to meet. In appearance, although they are most 
largely a Malay race, they are extraordinarily like 
the Chinese. This may be due to the direct admix- 
ture of Chinese blood, although in the middle districts 
are to be seen traces of the delicate features telling 
of the Hindu domination that closed so tragically 
in 1002. The Javanese, I speak from _ personal 
observation, are easy, courteous and respectful, both 
among themselves and towards strangers. They 
are good sportsmen, but it must be confessed 
that their favourite diversions are cruel, ranging as 
they do from tiger and buffalo contests in the court of 
Kings to cricket fighting among the common folk in 
the streets. Only those who have seen can understand 
how fiercely these little insects, whom the Javanese 
keep in tiny bamboo cages, will fight one another to 
the death. In other parts of the globe the grotesque 
praying mantis are used as actors in a miniature 
gladiatorial display. They too fight with avidity and 
ferocity—the words are used deliberately, for the vic- 
torious ‘‘frater’’, as the mantis is called commonly 
in South America, feasts upon the bodies of the van- 
quished, even though the victor may die before the 
banquet is done. 

It would be impossible to do justice to the many 
interesting themes upon which Mr. Campbell wrote. 
One only may be instanced in these days when the 
windows are darkened, for those men whose lives have 
taken them into wider places and more spacious climes 
and who weary in the darkness and gloom of melan- 
choly days in London. For such Mr. Campbell had 
a message. Java is truly a land for the man who 
loves the sunshine and the flowers. There, ‘‘ under a 
clear blue sky he finds his imagination running riot; 
he hears the sea wind, gentle but penetrating, rushing 
through the banana trees and the tops of the lofty 
palms, and he hears the thundering roar of the number- 
less torrents which rush down the great mountains ’’. 
Ohé! will those days never come again? 


THE BOOK. 


The guns had ceased, the new sun blest the earth. 
Into my heart there stole a sense of ease 

Soft as the summer wind through summer trees 
That brings a thousand airy scents to birth. 

I took my Book that tells of pure Love’s worth, 
St. John, historian of mysteries, 

And read that tale illumined by degrees 

Written in tears of men for angels’ mirth; 

Of sisters twain who mourned a brother dead; 
Of Martha grave, who went her Lord to meet, 

Of Him who wept, then raised his friend from tomb; 
Of Him a guest at a white table spread, 

And Mary’s tears prophetic at His feet, 

And of her incense filling all the room. 


Guarbecque. 


| 


| 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE DEADLY EFFICIENCY OF GERMANY. 


To the Editor of the SaturpDay Review. 

Sir,—I am much in agreement with what my 
brother, Mr. Theodore Blathwayt, wrote to you 
recently concerning German Kultur, but I cannot help 
realising that his view is too one-sided. He can only 
discern its vices; much as I detest the Germans, I 
recognise that their Kultur possesses also the virtues 
of its qualities, and that, for instance, it is infinitely 
better suited for the prosecution of such a war as the 
present than is our English Culture. Kultur, as amply 
demonstrated by recent events and by the whole plan 
and conduct of the German campaign, denotes a recog- 
nition of all the qualities and characteristics necessary 
for success. It is logical, ruthless, full of common 
sense: it is possessed of vision, imagination, prevision 
and the capacity for planning out a course of action 
and either following it up to the bitter end or of sub- 
stituting for it another more adapted to the ever- 
changing cycle of circumstances and events. 

English Culture appears to be an indeterminate 
mingle and muddle of sentimentality, the stress of the 
moment and the happy-go-lucky inspiration of an 
indifferent general or a self-seeking, time-serving 
politician. It is incapable of forethought, insight or 
prevision, and it lacks imagination as much as it is 
wanting in ruthless determination or logical intensity 
of purpose. 

Kultur always and everywhere demonstrates itself 
as the gospel of ruthlessness; as its chief apostle, 
Nietzsche, well taught on every possible occasion, ‘‘ Be 
hard, my brethren, be hard’’, so even its mildest ex- 
ponent Eucken never failed to warn that only those 
who pursue ruthlessly to the end can hope to succeed. 
The end and aim of Kultur, the whole purport of its 
mission, is efficiency, which efficiency can only be 
secured by a marvellous self-devotion, unceasing and 
unwearying patriotism, and a capacity for economy 
and accomplishment such as has not even been 
dreamed of in the philosophy of British Culture. 

And again, Kultur is a habit of life: the mainspring 
of the existence of a nation. It enters into every 
department of the life and being of a great people, and 
it leaves unexplored not a single avenue of national 
life; it permeates the whole personality of the nation, 
and it creates and is responsible for the entire psy- 
chology of the German Empire. 

Therefore it is something upon which the Kaiser 
and his Generals can not only lean and always depend 
but it is the source of that inspiration which fuses the 
whole nation into one clear flame of patriotism that 
will never die down until all that is in opposition to ‘t 
is consumed as chaff before the wind. 

What is so magnificent about Kultur is its apprecia- 
tion of the value of system and organisation and its 
wonderful faculty for vision and therefore its abilitv 
to prepare for that which it realises it will assuredly 
have to encounter. Whilst the majority of English- 
men here at home are concentrating their attention 
upon the trend of affairs in Flanders, the far-seeing 
German strategist is gazing out into the unknown 
mystery of Mesopotamia; he is formulating his plans 
for the destruction of the Suez Canal; he is preparing 
for the domination of Egypt; he is plotting the 
upheaval of India on a scale which will dwarf the 
Mutiny into a mere nothingness by comparison. 

The German with his Kultur is capable of a magni- 
ficence of outlook which absolutely sweeps into eter- 
nity the comparatively restricted vision of the English- 
man, which is the inevitable concomitant of the man 
who has never drunk other than from his own Parish 
Pump. 

But above all Kultur is ruthless and always pursu- 
ing: it knows no rest until its mission is accomplished ; 


_ it is no mere exploiter of passing emotions, it is the 
| destined instrument of destruction which cannot be 


_ deviated or turned aside. 


It is the apotheosis of 
common sense, just as our unthinking, unsystematised 
Culture—if we can dignify it with so lofty and so defi- 
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nite a title—is the apotheesis of sentimentality and of | 
all that is feeble and indeterminate and hopelessly and | 
fatally irresolute. 

Faithfully yours, 
RayMonD BLATHWAYT. 


REPRISALS. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Chelsea, 
February 1916. 

Sir,—There are those among us who still appear to | 
think that we are only at war with the Kaiser and the | 
militarism which he has created to rule and tyrannise 
over the world, and not with the German people at 
large. 1 advise such people to read carefully the | 
‘“Soul of Germany’, by Professor Thomas Smith, | 
and ‘‘ The Kaiser, his Personality and Career’’, by 
Joseph McCabe. Both writers are masters of analysis, | 
and know Germany and the Germans au fond. It will | 
be patent to everybody who studies these works that, | 
though the Kaiser has lost no opportunity of corrupt- | 
ing and degrading the German people, and of fanning | 
their hatred of England, the latter, whose innate | 
brutality Professor Smith brings so clearly to light, | 
were so ready and eager to be corrupted that the | 
Kaiser became at times excessively unpopular in Ger- 
many because he did not pursue his system of corrup- 
tion quick enough to please his truculent and braggart 
flock. He worked on to his sinister end with the most 
profound cunning and dissimulation, and time after 
time with regard to Great Britain: ‘‘ The words of his 
mouth were smoother than butter, but war was in his 
heart: his words were softer than oil, yet were they 
drawn swords’’. Witness how at the Guildhall in 
1911 he threw dust in the eyes of our people, and 
posed as an angel of peace, like the veiled prophet | 
Mokanna, who hid his features, ‘‘ more horrible than 
Hell itself’, with a dazzling white veil. The Kaiser | 
may be, and no doubt is, the most ruthless bloodthirsty | 
monster that ever disgraced civilisation; his Huns are | 
the incarnation of all that is brutish, bestial and cruel; 
but the people are not one whit better. Nothing can 
show this more than the outbursts of joy over the 
successful air raids, which cause the slaughter of 
French and English women and little children. Never 
since the world began have there been such bloody 
atrocities committed by an army as those perpetrated 
by the German soldiers and sailors by order of their 
officers and commanded by the sanguinary ‘All 
Highest ’’, but these have all been approved and 
applauded by the German people at large, who, more- 
over, have promised us that when the Huns come 
here the foul crimes they worked in Belgium shall be | 
as nothing to the vengeance they will wreak on our 
women and children. 

There is no differentiating between the Kaiser and 
the nation; both are steeped in the foulest guilt. As 
for Zeppelin raids, we want something more than 
utterances in Parliament that ‘‘ the damage done is of 
no military importance’’. The lives of our women 
and children are of considerable importance in our 
eyes, if they are of littke moment in those of our Par- 
liament. The only way of effectively dealing with 
savages is to pay them off in their own coin, and for 
every raid to send a counter raid to a German town. 
No doubt the French, who are not cursed by the 
presence of religious objectors, sentimentalists and 
cranks, who appear to think that war should be carried 
out by us on the principles taught in early Victorian 
Sunday schools, will. take ample revenge for the 
murders of their unarmed. people, and if the Huns 
know that this will inevitably take place they will be 
very chary of coming. In this and in many other 
ways we should copy our heroic Allies. The only 
gospel the Huns understand is that of force; they 
respect no laws of God nor man, and they show no 
mercy to unarmed man, woman or child. With them 
it must be an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth; 
for, like all other savages, they regard mercy and soft- 
ness as signs of fear and degeneration. Prompt repri- | 


sals will do more to check these murders of innocents, 
planned and ordered by the modern Herod, than 
batteries bristling with anti-aircraft guns in every 
corner of the land. 
Your obedient servant, 
ALFRED E, TURNER. 


THE CIVILIAN DEMAND FOR MILITARY 
STATISTICS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw. 
11 January 1916. 
‘It is the misfortune of our political system and of 
our national characteristics that every citizen considers 


himself entitled to form his own opinion on every 


question with which the Government has to deal. It 
is, unhappily, a form of liberty which cannot be 
indulged in war without jeopardising the national 


cause.’’—‘* Morning Post ’’, 8 January, 1916. 


Sir,—In the foregoing words the Military Corre- 
spondent of the ‘‘ Morning Post” cuts to the very root 
of the latest instance of those dangers attendant upon 
the defects of our qualities which you were good enough 
to allow me to call attention to, in general terms, a 
few weeks ago. 

The amazing spectacle of a far from negligible sec- 
tion of the Press and of the public demanding that full 
official details should be published of Lord Derby’s 
recruiting campaign, of the estimated wastage of our 
armies, of the size of those armies, and—most astound- 
ing demand of all—the number of men considered 
essential for carrying the war to a successful conclu- 
sion, may well induce grave questionings as to the 


' national sanity, in the mind of friend and foe alike! 
| That the civilian publicists of any other European 
' nation would be utterly incapable of formulating such 


demands is as unquestionable as that their formula- 


' tion here is not only inevitable, but must remain inevit- 


able, so long as any considerable section of the com- 
munity remains ingenuously unconscious of what war 
really means. 

Precisely in what way the difficult process of wean- 
ing our enthusiastic doctrinaires from their deeply 
ingrained habit of balancing statistics can be most 


' effectually accomplished, is one of the most vital prob- 


lems immediately confronting us; for, failing its solu- 
tion, the stirring up of domestic strife, the furnishing 
of plausible excuses for every form of lack of patriot- 
ism, the clamorous criticism of those who are engaged 
in planning and executing the actual processes of the 
war, must continue their devastating work of postpon- 
ing indefinitely the hour of victory. 

The absence of any sinister intention on the part of 
those who are doing the mischief increases, infinitely, 
the difficulty of the problem; the same things done 
deliberately, of malicious purpose, would almost con- 
stitute flat rebellion, and could be dealt with accord- 


ingly. As it is, and having regard to our time- 


honoured tradition of freedom of speech, one can well 
understand the reluctance of the authorities to act 
more vigorously—up to a certain point. That this 
point has now been reached, and indeed overpassed, 
is the conviction of every man who has set himself 
seriously to visualise, not the academic possibilities, 


but the grim actualities of the work still before us. 
| Henceforth no single detail of information calculated, 


on any reasonable basis, to be of assistance to the 
enemy, should be officially published in response to 
popular demand; no matter how clamant or how influ- 
entially supported, judged by peace-time standards, 
that demand may be. 

Better far, at this cgucial stage in the conflict, that 
honest minds should here and there be oppressed by 
the thought that civil freedom is in danger than that 
the enemy should be the gainer by the process of 
reassuring them! Better that public opinion, here 
and abroad, should do injustice to the superb work of 
our Navy, than that, in endeavouring enlightenment, 
pseudo-mysterious journalistic references to visits to 
great naval bases should receive official sanction; or 
the names of powerful units recently added to our 
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fleets be allowed to emerge, for the enemy’s guidance, 
from the pen of this or that British or foreign writer 
intent on heartening the public. 

That no reliable whisper of what accessions the 
German battle-fleet is receiving will be allowed to reach 
us, is absolutely sure. Not until the hour strikes for 


putting the main naval issue to the test of battle, and | 


further disguise is useless, shall we know that. The 
instinct of the enemy in these matters is absolutely 


sound—as sound as the thoroughness of his prepara- | 


tion of all the actual mechanism of war. We have 
now realised, by bitter experience, the imperative 
necessity of imitating his deadly efficiency in all that 
concerns the latter. What of the former—the vital 
importance of absolute secrecy in each and every 
matter affecting the Services? Are we still to continue 
to invite surprise and possible disaster rather than 
forego, for the duration of this tremendous conflict, 
our peace-time habits of demanding statistical proof 
and leisurely-reasoned statement of each and every 
measure proposed by our responsible rulers for the 
safety of the State? Were it not that such a decision, 
deliberately undertaken, is utterly unthinkable, one is 


almost tempted, in the face of actualities, to reply in | 


the affirmative ! 
Yours faithfully, 
REALIST.”’ 


AN EARLY SHOT. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
3 February 1916. 
S1r,—Nobody in his right mind really supposes that 
the Government in its present form is going to see this 
war through; and it is entirely false flattery to the 
admirable and patriotic men who compose it to sug- 
gest that such a thing can be. Indeed, so long ago 
as last May—early, I think, in the month—it was 
suggested that a possible triumvirate might be formed 


thus: Lord Kitchener, Lord Northcliffe, and Lord 
Derby. Another suggestion was Lord Kitchener, 
Lord Derby, and Lord Curzon. Of course, as 


one who has been more or less in the thick and 


thin of politics for 25 years, I well know that 
there is on the face of it something that invites a guffaw | 


in both these suggestions—because of personal con- 
siderations, to say nothing more! But probably in a 
few months’ time at the latest nearly everybody in 
politics and out of it will be thinking or talking of his 
ideal war government. So perhaps there is no particu- 
lar harm in firing an early shot. 
Yours truly, 
An PaRLiAMENtTARY Hann. 


A RECENT NOTE FROM AUSTRIA. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy REviEw. 


Sir,—The late despatch of the American Note to 
Great Britain virtually synchronised with a Note to 
Great Britain via America from the Austrian Govern- 
ment. It is instructive to contrast the tenour of 
these two Notes. 
through the United States, a request that we 
should take special measures to protect Austrian 


subjects travelling by sea from the perils incident | 
Consider exactly | 
A number of Austrian subjects are | 


thereto in the present time of war. 
what this means. 
being repatriated on board a non-belligerent passenger 
vessel. It is the practice of Austrian submarine com- 
manders suddenly to appear beside such vessels, to 
torpedo them without warning, and drown the pas- 
sengers. Consequently, the Austrian Government, 
knowing that certain Austrian subjects are travelling 
by sea from India to their homes in Austria, feels a 
little anxious. Supposing an Austrian submarine com- 
mander were to make a mistake, torpedo the vessel 
while it was repatriating the Austrians, and drown his 
own poor countrymen. 


Accordinglv- the Austrian Government asks the 


Austria addressed to Great Britain, | 


| British Government to tell it exactly when these 
| Austrians shall sail, what their course will be, and 
' even suggests that special precautions shall be taken 
| to keep them safe from all perils of war. The sug- 
gestion is that it would be inhuman of the British 
_ Government to put these helpless Austrians on board a 
passenger vessel and so subject them to the possibility 
of being torpedoed without warning. The inhumanity 
of drowning helpless Austrians in mistake for helpless 
I'rench or English or Italian people is unmistakably 
| pointed at in this remarkable Note, and, as a premiss, 
| will be admitted by everyone. Conclusions, however, 
| will differ remarkably. Would it not be safer for the 
Austrian submarine commanders to abstain altogether 
_from drowning civilians, at any rate, during the 
| passage of the repatriating ship? Then the Austrians 
would be entirely safe. This seemed to be the point of 
| view of the British Government, which refused very 
firmly to make any distinction in the matter of protec- 
| tion between the Austrians and the British or the 
| Americans. Meantime, here is a study in contrasts 
| for all neutrals who are interested in judging fairly 
between the Allies and their enemy. 
I am, yours, etc., B. 


! THE KAISER ‘‘ GLORIOSUS.” 
| To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—The description of William of Germany 
_as ‘*Gloriosus’’, due to the recent felicitations of 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria, has apparently led the Press to 
| that sudden, if sufficient, form of erudition which comes 
' out of turning up a musty dictionary in a hurry. 

“* Gloriosus’’ is, as a matter of fact, quite good 
| Latin for ‘‘ glorious’. But it also means a *‘ brag- 
| gart’’, and takes the real lover of Latin back to the 
'** Miles Gloriosus’’ of Plautus rather than any of 
_Cicero’s sonorous commonplaces. It is this reminis- 
_cence of the ‘‘ Braggart Soldier’’ which makes the 
| word so apt as to be inept. His name was Pyrgo- 
_ polinices, *‘ Tower-town-taker ’’, and never was there 
such a liar—except, perhaps, Munchausen. 

Yours truly, 

VERNON RENDALL. 


' MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND THE PREMIERSHIP. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
28 January 1916. 
Sir,—Permit me to express the satisfaction I feel 
at the line you have taken in this matter. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s record as Chancellor of the Exchequer is very 
discreditable. So flagrant and cynical a disregard of 
the elementary liberties of the individual in regard to 
ownership did he display that we almost required a 
fresh Bill of Rights. 
| The War put an end to his predatory activities, but 
he had burdened the country with heavy and oppressive 
taxations in time of peace. 
A man of his character, record and antecedents 
should be impossible as Prime Minister. 
Yours faithfully, 
F. W. BRoruers. 


GOVERNMENT ECONOMY. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Sir,—It is good that a Government which is 
| wasting millions should retrench at all—even over 
| museums! But what a lesson in ‘‘ Democracy ”’ it is 
that they should choose this form while they still keep 
on ‘‘ Small Holdings Commissioners ’’ and a portion 
of the egregious land valuation crew ! 

The amount of officials snugly placed on the country 
by Mr. George in his vote-catching hunt for ‘‘ hen- 
roosts to rob ’’ is such a burden on the nation that a 
paltry £50,000 a year is a fleabite ! 
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The value of museums is so great to the community 


(not only for educational purposes, but also as a better — 


form of recreation than generally obtains) that it would 


| 


seem to be the least wise form of retrenchment, and | 


they should prove useful billets for our disabled soldiers 
and sailors. 
Surely the first form of retrenchment should be the 


renouncing of salaries that the Radicals so indecently — 


voted to themselves? 
The need is doubled now that several are doing 
harm to their country. 


Ministers ? 


How can they expect the | 


people to save when they see jobs found for discredited | 
| sick whine of the period before the war—a discontent 


A more tragic note is struck in the one clear state- | 


ment Mr. Asquith has made: ‘‘I take my salary, and 
shall continue to take it’’. This suggests a conscience 
void of offence. But the Radical Cabinet, knowing all 
the dangers ahead, and yet refusing to be prepared, 
must stand condemned for ever. 

The people, with exception of strikers, have done 
their best, despite demagogues, and shown that they 
hold patriotism above party; but the Radical Cabinet 
stand responsible for all the increased suffering 
which unpreparedness caused. One member, who 
‘* gambled ’’ in lives, may make reparation in a gallant 
death, but the rest of them must be haunted for the 
rest of their lives by the ghosts of the brave dead 
who were sacrificed because they were not dulv 
supported ! 

Yours truly, 
H. Soames. 


KING CHARLES’S DAY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
1 February 1916. 

Sir,—The observation of 30 January as the day of the 
martyrdom of King Charles I. has perhaps not been so 
general this year as on some other anniversaries owing to 
evening services having been abandoned in many cases 
owing to the war. But there was allusion to it in many 
churches on Sunday and a good congregation on the day itself 
in the morning at St. Cuthbert’s, Philbeach Gardens. Surely 
in no year did it call for greater observance. The King lost 
his life because of his devotion to the Church of England 
and passing laws or attempting to do so without the con- 
currence of Parliament. Now, thanks to the popularity of 
Queen Victoria, King Edward VII., and our present Sove- 
reign, of Queen Alexandra’s and every member of the Royal 
Family’s devotion ito the sick and the wounded and the 
suffering, history—though few people notice it—is repeat- 
ing itself. Laws are being passed by Orders in Council 
interfering largely with the liberty of the people, and even 
diplomatic relation with the Vatican has been revived by 
Royal command. Yet no one objects. King Charles died 
for the assertion of the supernatural in religion and as a 
protest against the materialism of the day, which was 


nothing to what it is at present. The Royal Family have A 
done all in their power to arrest the secularisation of Sunday | Honour ”’. 


and to prevent religion being dethroned from public life. | for a wonderful world. There is no sickness here, or 


The passing of the Welsh Church Act was followed imme- | : A é - 
diately by the declaration of war. With 7o per cent. of | suggestion of a universe awry where animals are niied 


Welsh, as well as English, Churchmen at the Front it is 


REVIEWS. 
THE SONG OF HONOUR. 


“Georgian Poetry—1913-1915."" The Poetry Bookshop. 
3s. 6d. net. 


OOKING through this volume of poetry—poetry 
which has appeared during the last few years, 
mainly the work of the young poets who stand for the 
‘* Georgian Revival ’’—one cannot fail to be struck by 
an intermittent complaining note. Among much that 
is adolescent and vital there continually appears the 


peevish rather than passionate, not the generous elec- 
tric discontent of Shelley or Swinburne, who called for 
heroic liberty, but the discontent of men who are queru- 
lous because the world is not a model world and 
because its worldly favours are not always reasonably 
bestowed. There is a shadow on these pages, not the 
shadow of Shelley’s Demogorgon or of Jove, the power- 
ful oppressor, but of the social agitator and of the gen- 
tility which turns from Nature in a shocked distaste 
that life can be so crude and cruel. The liberty which 
comes into much of this poetry is too seldom the liberty 
of Shelley’s great chorus : 
‘*To suffer woes which Hope thinks infinite ; 
To forgive wrongs darker than death cr night; 
To defy Power, which seems omnipotent ; 

To love, and bear; to hope till Hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates ; 
Neither to change, nor falter, nor repent; 

This like thy glory, Titan, is to be 
Good, great and joyous, beautiful and free; 
This is alone Life, Joy, Empire and Victory.”’ 


_ This was the liberty of 1820, and it is the liberty which 


difficult to believe that it will be ever acted on. It is the | 


Church’s duty to repeat the protest of Charles I. against the 
materialism of the day, the secularisation of the Lord’s Day, 
and the trust in big battalions alone. As to the non- 
observance of Sunday, which has had much to do with the 
moral and social declension of English life, I may mention 
that I once was present at a conversation between Bishop 
Samuel Wilberforce and Dean Hook on the neglect of public 
worship on weekdays. Both were regretting it, but the 
Bishop said, ‘‘ Ah, but the English people would always 
cling to the Sunday ”’. 
the outposts are taken the citadel soon falls ”’. 
words have been too true. 
Yours faithfully, 
Ernest J. A. FitzRoy. 


Will they? said Hook, ‘‘ when | 
And his | 


some of these Georgian poets are now finding in 
Flanders and the East. It has nothing to do with the 
cry of hurt and sensitive souls who find normal exist- 
ence a burden, and are in their hearts convinced that 
the Authorities, terrestrial and supernal, are somehow 
to blame. The truth is that poetry before the war, 
much of which is here represented in this collection, 
was saturated with political bias masquerading as 
gentle humanity. It stands for that zealous love of 
humankind which feeds itself mainly upon an envious 
dislike of the fortunate. There are poets here who 
love their neighbours, but dislike intensely the man 
next door, more especially if he happens to have money 
to invest. 

There are exceptions to this discontent. Occa- 
sionally a pure note sings out. Such is the note of 
Rupert Brooke, whose song of delight in all things 
rings like an echo of Browning, the noble optimist— 
Browning, who finds that 

‘** Life is worth living 

Through every grain of it ’’. 
Such, too, is the note we hear in the poetry of another 
contributor to this book. We have not found, since 
Browning died, any such positive and assured belief 
in life as we find in Mr. Ralph Hodgson’s ‘* Song of 
The whole motive of this poem is praise 
complaint that this is not the millennium. ‘There is no 
and eaten, and where there are capitalists as well as 
caterpillars. | There is, instead, a robust certainty 
that even sorrows sing, and that the world is a place 
in which we may stare and stare till we are blind with 
stars. There is joy here in mere living, in the sentience 
of things. The rook and the owl, the bibble-wren, 
mountains and moths, seas, rainbows, beggars and 
kings, the sailors and the fighters, the love of men 
for their soil, the lion and the mouse, the leopard and 
the rose—the prodigious chorus of praise swells to a 
full note, in which there is no break or quiver of 
doubt. 

Here is a poet who has gone to Nature, notably to 
bird nature, for his song. Evidently this writer has 


_ the devout eye and deep attention which finds Nature 


an absorbing miracle. He has not been tempted into 


| the sickly speculations which break the poet’s voice 
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and take the edge from his zest in things. For this 
reason his ‘‘ Song of Honour’ is a full, positive cry, 
informed with a flawless passion for things concretely 
felt and seen, not twisted to fit a formula. He re- 
stores to us for a moment the lost secret of the greater 
poets—the secret which is to poetry like the contact 
of Antzus with his mother—the secret of keeping a 
close touch and scrutiny upon Nature. The ‘‘ Song 
of Honour’”’ could not have clanged so true had it 
not begun upon the bird-note of a bird-lover : 
‘* The babble-wren and nightingale 

Sang in the Abyssinian vale 

That season of the year! 

Yet true enough I heard them plain, 

I heard them both again, again, 

As sharp and sweet and clear 

As if the Abyssinian tree 

Had thrust a bough across the sea, 

Had thrust a bough across to me, 

With music for my ear! 

“‘T was ever a fighter’’, wrote the modern prince 
of all believers in life. The fighter is not forgotten in 
the ‘‘ Song of Honour’’. The poet who believes in 
life, however peaceful life may have seemed to grow, 
cannot omit from his chorus the note of war: 

‘* The song of courage, heart and will, 
And gladness in a fight, 
Of men who force a hopeless hill 
With sparking and delight, 
The bells and bells of song that ring 
Round banners of a cause or king 
From armies bleeding white——’”’ 
If this song rings pertinent to-day, it is because this 
‘* Song of Honour ’’ was complete and sane. This was 
not a song which could ever be left behind and out of 
fashion. It utters the gratitude of an open heart for 
all that is heroic and beautiful; and it denies no share 
in the chorus to any of the creatures who possess the 
world or to any of the motives, the abstract beauties, 
which have inspired humanity. 
‘* From every well of honour found 
In human sense and soul ”’ 
his praise is allowed to gather, and the anthem swells 
in the manner of Te Omnia Laudant : 
‘* The everlasting pipe and flute, 
Of wind and sea and bird and brute, 
And lips deaf men imagine mute 
In wood and stone and clay; 


‘‘The music of a lion strong 
That shakes a hill the whole night long, 
A hill as loud as he; 
The twitter of a mouse among 
Melodious greenery, 
The ruby’s and the rainbow’s song, 
The nightingale’s—all three, 
The song of life that wells and flows 
From every leopard, lark and rose, 
And everything that gleams or goes 
Lack lustre in the sea.”’ 

We may hope that poetry such as this will be more 
frequently written in the days to come. 

Poets had best have done with the cliques—and 
forsake those who love to have a minor poet in their 
pocket for exhibition—and go instead, as soon as they 
may, to where the cirl bunting sings: for sing he 
does, even in February. 


THE INSPIRER OF MODERN GERMANY. 


“ Treitschke’s History of Germany in the Nineteenth 
Century.” Translated by Eden Cedar Paul. 
Introduction by William Harbutt Dawson. Jarrold 
and Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 


T is difficult to decide whether this admirable 
English translation of the great work of Treitschke 
appears opportunely or inopportunely in the midst of a 
war in which once again Prussia has upset the peace, 
and aims at destroying the liberty, of Europe. 
Treitschke’s interminable panegyrics, in prose that 


reads like an epic of war, are hardly bearable when 
our minds and hearts are torn with the emotions and 
memories of the horrible and detestable deeds so 
recently committed by the Prussians. ‘* His History ’’, 
says Mr. Dawson, “is what he meant it to be—a 
clarion call to national consciousness, and an inspira- 
tion to national devotion. He stung the national 
spirit of his countrymen into new and virile life, made 
pride of race a passion, patriotism a religion, and 
loyalty an act of worship.’’ This is in the tone of 
admiration; and if Treitschke had been writing when 
Frederick the Great was making Prussia capable of 
opposing Austria in Germany and the ambitions of 
Louis XIV. in France, this clarion call would have 
been pure patriotism. We want a great deal more of 
it in Great Britain to-day: we want it as an antidote 
against our wretched No-Conscriptionists and the bale- 
ful Pacifists that are stealthily working in our midst 
to-day and need to be stamped out. But we begin with 
Treitschke in circumstances entirely different. Germany 
was no longer disunited and a prey to every foreign 
conqueror. In Mr. Dawson’s own words, the wars of 
1864 and 1866 had given to Prussia a series of new pro- 
vinces, and put that Power and Austria in their right- 
ful places, Prussia at the head of Germany; Austria 
thrust out of the imperial heritage. The formation of 
the North German Confederation, and finally the war 
of 1870, which destroyed one Empire and created 
another, set new Germany on a path of unexampled 
progress and prosperity, yet also, as events have 


proved, sowed seeds of infinite coming mis- 
chief. In this last sentence is the con- 
demnation of Treitschke’s history. He was 


a fanatic, and he has done more than any other 
man in Germany to make the Germans, high and low, 
a nation of fanatics. The efforts of a patriot in his 
period should have been directed to discipline the self- 
glorification of his countrymen, intoxicated with the 
pride of their triumphs. Instead, he deliberately and 
passionately set himself to stimulate their arrogance 
and vainglory. He shouted with the crowd, and he 
was not wiser or more moral than the crowd, but only 
more learned and more eloquent. There is no ex- 
planation of Treitschke’s history but this: that he 
wrote with the direct intention of urging on the new 
German Empire to a further period of conquest which 
should subjugate Europe to Germany, as Germany 
had been subjugated to Prussia. Treitschke’s is the 
popular German history, and it is the greatest of all 
popular histories. It was not written for scholars, but 
for the German people. They have read it in edition 
after edition, and they have almost worshipped this 
Slav schoolmaster of theirs, who has not a word of 
pity for the calamities inflicted by Prussian conquest 
on his own race, nor a word of admiration for his 
racial heroes, from one end of his book to the other. 

It is a strange phenomenon to find this Slav 
magnifying the glories of Teutonic conquest, and 
abandoning himself mind and soul as the perverse 
apologist of all the iniquities of an alien race. We 
should think Treitschke is a unique example of a his- 
torian in such a position. A German need go no fur- 
ther than Treitschke for his boast of the innate supe- 
riority of the Teuton to the Slav, and his natural 
right to conquer and enslave him. _ Treitschke, with- 
out any compulsion, surrendered himself to the enemy. 
And this Slav pervert has not only poured flattery 
into the greedy ears of the Prussians, he has incul- 
cated into them in the nineteenth century the con- 
scienceless politics of the seventeenth and the eigh- 
teenth centuries. He exults over the fact that Prussia 
was haied and dreaded then for her rapacity and 
aggressive designs by all her German neighbours, as 
she is now hated and dreaded in the Europe of the 
present. To him this was the price of her divine 
mission, of the irresistible necessity of fate that 
Prussia should grow at the expense of the surround- 
ing peoples; and the ‘‘ rounding off *’ of Prussian 
territory he makes the excuse for any act of 
robbery. Prussia was a chosen race in the midst of 
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Canaanites and Amalekites, and Treitschke encouraged | 
her with examples for lawlessness in the future. She | 
was taught to admire such acts as the invasion of 
Silesia and the partition of Poland, and to take them — 
for precedents in nation-building. Let such con- 

quered peoples learn, and take such comfort from it 

as they may, that all compensation will be found in 

their better government under Teutonic Kultur. The 

greatest chapter in ‘‘ this work of splendid literary 

achievement ’’ is the description of Prussia and Ger- | 
many lying at the feet of Napoleon, and of the War 

of Liberation. What a pathetic picture of helpless- 

ness under military tyranny, and of a glorious up- 

rising of a people to throw off the yoke! But what 

of it in the Treitschkean ethics? It is no more than 

a glorious chapter in the military and political history 

of Prussia. 
the general history of national and human freedom. 
That would have been a _ conception alien to 
Treitschke; and it would have been uncongenial to his 
Prussians. In the name of Prussian liberty Treitschke 
pours forth eloquent pages of denunciation and pro- 
test against the forcing of French Kultur by the 
Revolution upon non-French peoples; but if the 
Teutonic Kultur descends in a whirlwind upon the 
non-Teuton, it is blessed even in devastation. It is, 
we might almost say, an amusing example of 
Treitschke’s moral blind spot, that the taking of 
Holland from the French was intended only as a pre- 
liminary to its annexation by Prussia. Treitschke 
was furious with the French; complacent with the 
Prussians. Everywhere in  Treitschke, applied to 
every conceivable action of Prussia, 
adopts two rules. First, that what is wrong for 
anyone else is right for Prussia; the second, if Prussia 
commits an injustice or a crime, to throw the odium 
of its alleged necessity upon the other party. Never 
was there a past-master of this art of diplomacy and 


Bismarck and he would have together corrupted any 
nation so self-absorbed in the contemplation of its 
own perfection as Germany had become. These low- 
bred rules, the marks of the vulgar in private life, are 
their legacy to the German statesmen and the German 
people. 
present-day professoriate and editors are of his train- 
ing. Count Bernstorff and Dr. Dumba and Herr 
Dernburg, in America, and von Tirpitz with his sub- 
marines and his Zeppelins, are Treitschke’s pupils in 
this art of defending the infamous by false charges 
invented for the emergency. Bethmann-Hollweg for- 
got the rules for a moment when he admitted the 
wrong against Belgium. But only for a moment. 
With audacity such as displays itself throughout this 
history of Treitschke’s, he invented the fiction of the 
breach of Belgian neutrality by the French; and the 
shade of Treitschke was propitiated. 

For quite different reasons from those of Mr. 
Dawson, it may well be regretted that ‘‘this great 
literary achievement’ of Treitschke did not appear 
sooner in English, though German works of ephemeral 
value were reproduced by the score and the hundred. 
Mr. Dawson’s regret is as a scholar upon literary 
grounds and for the neglect of a literary masterpiece. 
Our regret would be that Treitschke has not been 
allowed before this to lay bare in this country the soul 
of the German State and people as a warning to us, 
if anything would have been a warning—with such an 
anti-patriotic, peace-palavering Government of blind 


he tacitly 
ak enthralling slices of life ’’’, and as a man who ought 


It is not presented as a great episode in | 


and they have taken the phrase and the idea from 
Treitschke. Never has any people possessed a book 


_ which so incarnated its national spirit, its ideals, and 


its passions as this history. If every common German 
man has not read it, its lessons have been designedly 
incorporated into the school books of every boy in 
Germany. ‘The result is that once more a nation, not 
merely a Government, has been smitten with the 
passion for conquest. The Germans have taken the 
place of Napoleon’s French. The whole course of 
Prussian history, as it appears in this great work, 
shows that a more formidable power could not have 
entered the lists against the security and freedom of 
other nations than the new Empire under the Prussian 
hegemony. This was the power Mr. Asquith and Sir 
Edward Grey offered naval half-holidays to; the power 
Lord Haldane described as his spiritual home; the 
power Mr. Lloyd George was apparently ready to dis- 


_ arm before; and the power which the Radical Press and 


Radical politicians generally declared to be benign. 


AN IRISH REALIST. 


“The Red Horizon.” By Patrick MacGill. With a 

Foreword by Viscount Esher. Jenkins. 5s. net. 
{Published this week.] 

ATRICK MacGILL has been treated With injustice 

by most of his reviewers. He has been boomed 

as ‘‘ the Navvy writer of genius ’’, as Kipling’s equal 

and the twin of Borrow, as a navvy “‘ bristling with 

humour and tremendous ’’ with thrilling achieve- 

ment ’’, as ‘‘ something unique’’ in the art that cuts 


to be praised because he acts as a man by serving his 
country at the front with the London Irish. It is time 
that he should be treated fairly. He is not an item in 


' a public show; he is an original observer, and a true 


Treitschke popularised the art; and the | 


politics greater than Treitschke amongst historians. @*tist in the use of simple and expressive words. To 


love his work is to love MacGill himself; for, like his 
favourite author Montaigne, he and his books are one, 


, and his egoism is charmed with modesty. 


It is noteworthy that he, an Irishman through and 
through, should be a realist in his attitude to life, and 
therefore occupied with the present and its meaning, 
not with the past and its visions and traditions. Ire- 
land has been stayed in her progress by her national 
habit of idolising old grievances; she has been the 
Niobe of laughing sorrow. Under MacGill’s humour 


_ the Irish melancholy is active, pondering, questioning, 
| but the humour itself is an actor in to-day’s drama, it 


seems to speak of a new Ireland, an Ireland that 
intends to move forward from conventional griefs and 
grumblings. 

The present book is to literature what a very able 


| painter’s travel sketches are to completed pictures. It 


has qualities of life that sketching alone gives in a 
free-and-easy perfection, and no outsider can say how 
much is a synthesis of imitation and how much is 


imaginative truth alembicated from a great many 


| facts. 


partisans as the last one in power for nearly ten years, | 
ten fatal years of Radical mis-rule for poor England! | 


Treitschke hated the British, the ‘‘Goddam nation ”’ 
and the ‘‘ Goddam Parliament ”’, as he nicknamed them. 


On every occasion he accuses them of betraying their | 


allies; and it would appear that so-called British vic- | 


tories were always due to the valour of German 
troops. He is always harsh, satirical, and sneering. 
In the present war the Germans have _ represented 
themselves as the champions of the ‘‘ freedom of the 
seas.’’ We Know what this means in their mouth; 


Is Bill the Cockney a soldier in the London 
Irish? or is he the quintessence of Cockney humour 
and irony and courage? In either case he is a breath- 
ing character that Dickens would have loved; and now 
that he has put fun into this book he cannot be slain 
until the book dies. He is proof against artillery and 
against snipers. All the other characters are alive, 
but Bill lives with a vigour that cannot come from his 
narrow, street-bred chest. He is the genius of 
Cockneyism. 

MacGill pictures the War as it is seen and felt by 
the New Army, and we note that there is no reference 
to a great Cause. ‘‘I’m gettin’ more afraid of these 
things every hour’’, Bill said; ‘‘ what is the war 
about?’’ ‘‘I don’t know ’’, MacGill answered. ‘‘ I’m 
sick of it’’, Bill muttered. ‘‘ Why did you jéin? ”’ 
MacGill asked. ‘‘ To save myself the trouble of telling 
people why I didn’t’’, Bill answered, with a laugh. 
An atmosphere of British inconsequence lingers over 
many pages. Our national character seems ashamed 


of its undercurrents and proud of its superficial oddi- 
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ties. Then, suddenly, the fierce thoroughness of a 
Frenchwoman at work in a ruined cottage hard by the 
firing line brings us face to face with a grim and dread 
purpose which our Tommies hide behind banter or 
behind a make-believe longing for a small wound—a 
passport home to England. 

During a night of horror fear came. ‘‘ Suspense 
wore us down; we breathed the suffocating fumes of 
one explosive and waited, our senses tensely strung 
for the coming of the next shell. The sang-froid 
which carried us through many a tight corner with 
credit utterly deserted us; we were washed-out things, 
with noses to the cold earth; like rats in a trap, we 
waited for the next moment, which might land us in 
eternity’’. But the men never budged from their 
trench, ‘‘ which looked so much like a grave’’. Is it 
wise to describe these crises of the spirit until the 
Germans have been beaten ? 


ONCE A MONTH. 

The “Nineteenth Century”’ is to be congratulated this month 
on having secured an article of intense and unique interest, 
and possibly of historical value, by Mr. Henry Wickham Steed, 
entitled “The Pact of Konopisht’’. Mr. Steed has received 
from a correspondent whose “ position and antecedents entitle 
his statements to careful examination” a document full 
of surprising ‘revelations’. It concerns a secret arrange- 
ment between the late Archduke Francis Ferdinand and the 
Kaiser, made, it is alleged, at Konopisht in June 1914. It 
will be remembered that the Kaiser and Admiral! von Tirpitz 
visited the Archduke a few weeks before his assassination. It 
was given out in the Press that the Kaiser was interested in 
the Archduke’s beautiful gardens; but it was well known that 
the visit had a secret and an important significance. For some 
time the Kaiser had been making himself extremely agreeable 
to the Archduke and had even seemed to champion the cause 
of his morganatic wife against the Austrian Court. Mr. Steed’s 
correspondent alleges that a secret agreement was made at 
Konopisht, the purport of which was nothing less than a partition 
of the Austrian Empire. The two sons of the Archduke, who 
were by law excluded from the Austrian succession, were to be 
made kings of a greater Poland and a greater union of the Slav 
races. Meantime Austria proper was to sink to the position of 
a German fief. This amazing scheme is described most circum- 
stantially, and, as Mr. Steed points out, it agrees very well with 
certain facts which came to light during and immediately after 
the assassination. Mr. Steed undoubtedly is inclined to give a 
certain amount of credit to the story. He knows more concerning 
the characters and the relationships of those who compose the 
AuStrian Court than any living Englishman; so that clearly 
we have here a very remarkable document which will repay 
the most careful reading. Naturally the articles which follow 
this sensational contribution of Mr. Steed are comparatively 
pale in interest, but there are some excellent contributions. 
Professor Marrictt and Lady Chance discuss the thrift campaign. 
General Sir O’Moore Creagh contributes a useful article on the 
General Staff, which contains some necessary instruction for 
all those who are rather vague as to what precisely the functions 
of a General Staff may be. Hugh Sadler writes of Benjamin 
Disraeli and Abraham Lincoln. His study of Lincoin is very 
timely. Lincoln was the democratic dictator for whom so many 
of us are looking to-day in England. The “ Nineteenth Century ” 
does not neglect the humanities. There are two excellent 
literary articles—one by Mr. W. S. Lilly on the novels of Balzae, 
the other by Mr. Arthur Waugh on the poetry of Lionel Johnson. 


The “ Fortnightly Review ’’ has for its principal subject a very 
critical article on “ The Fruits of Amateurism”’, by Dr. E. J. 
Dillon. “Unless we quicken our movements, damnation will 
fall on the sacred cause for which so much gallant blood has 
flowed. And as yet there are no signs of any quickening.” 
Dr. Dillon regards “ British sea-power as the one impossible 
barrier between us and defeat. On whatever measure of success 
that advantage can secure for us we may safely reckon. But 
beyond that the perspective is cheerless.” ‘‘ Auditor Tantum ”, 
in a chatty article on “‘ The House and the Pledge ”, shows in 
action the bywaters of party politics, and Mr. Archibald Hurd 
begins a set of papers on “Secrets of the Admiralty”. Mr. 
Sydney A. Moseley writes very well on the evacuation of Gallipoli; 


Mr. Robert Machray gives much information on the Germans 
in Persia; and a Serbian oilicer draws pictures at first-hand of 
the fall of Belgrade. There is a2 most sympathetic appreciation 
of Mr. Bonar Law; and bir. W. W. Gibson says many good 
things about Rupert Brooke. More important at this moment 
_ is Mr. Sidney Low’s paper on “* The New Orientation of History ”’, 
with its penetrating remarks on Victorian ideas, and with much 
wholesome warning to dreamers. ‘In the light of all that is 
happening ”’, he concludes, “‘ history will have less encourage- 
ment to pursue that somewhat arid path of generalisation and 
abstraction which the feet of Clio never tread with ease. It 
may be tempted to go back to description, narrative and bio- 
graphy ; and will not be less instructive, or in any real sense 
less scientific, on that account.” It is curious to remember that 
| John Richard Green, who wanted to be very modern in his 
attitude to history, was proud because he had touched lightly 
and briefly on foreign wars and diplomacy. ‘‘ Whatever the 
worth of the present work may be’’, he wrote, “ I have striven 
throughout that it should never sink into a drum and trumpet 
history”. And now several generations of his pupils are engaged 
in the most terrible war in ali history! 


* Blackwood’s Magazine ” continues the Diary of Junior Sub. 
He seems to lose none of his good spirits as he gets deeper into 
the war. He writes this month of winter sports and of various 
minor incidents in the firing trenches. As a contrast with 
Junior Sub., * Dispatch Rider ” continues the “ Tales of a Gas- 
pipe Officer’. These tales are an excellent succession to the 
chapters of Captain Wilson. They have the same absolute 
honesty and the resolution to get things recorded exactly as 
they occurred. There is no suggestion of an editing away by 
the author of incidents or emotions which do not quite square 
with the civilian’s notions of heroic war. There are two other 
first-rate documents of the war in this February number. Pride 
of place is given to “Six Months in the Dardanelles”, by 
Zachabona. It contains an account of the great failure at 
Suvla Bay—the account of a spectator. He summarises the 
whole affair as “a likely plan turned into a tragedy of missed 
opportunity ”"—-a tragedy due to the failure to land at Suvla 
Bay by 7 a.m. on the morning of August 7 the necessary water 
and stores. 


The “Cornhill Magazine’’ for February opens with ‘ The 
Swifts”, a poem by Mrs. Henry de la Pasture (Lady Ciifford). 
The two serials—‘‘ The Tutor’s Story”, by the late Charles 
‘Kingsley, revised and completed by his daughter Lucas Malet, and 
** Lady Connie”, by Mr3. Humpbry Ward, are continued. Sir 
Clements Markham sent a memoir of the Arctic explorer “ Sir 
Allen Young”. “A Fragment” is a sketch from the Front by 
Boyd Cable, whose late sketches have now taken their place high 
in the first class of documents of the war. Another document of 
the war is opened in “ The New ‘ Ubique’ ”—the impressions 
of an Artilleryman returning to the Front for his second cam- 
paign. It is by Jeffery E. Jeffery, an old contributor to the 
magazine. ‘A Wounded Officer’s Day” is a simple jotting 
from a famous advance. Tle Comtesse de Courson writes of 
“The Broken Men of France". “ Bluebeard ” is a short story 
by Miss Agnes M. Blundell, its theme a quaint episode of billeting. 
Miss Marjorie Bowen contributes another of her ‘ Stories from 
an Ol Catalogue ”, entitled “The Town Lady ”. 


The “ National Review "’ is as vivid as ever. ‘‘ Clear thinking 
at the Back—and at the Front” is the main subject discussed 
by Mr. Maxse, who reviews the “ Baralong” case, and writes 
about the maxims that Napoleon offered to politicians. This 
month a large coloured map of Egypt and the Suez Canal sup- 
plements the text. Mr. Ian D. Colvin writes very well on “A 
National Policy”, and Professor Hearnshaw has much to say 
about democratic control. There are some good “ Verses from 
the Grand Fieet”, by T. B. D. They fill thirteen pages ; and we 
should like thirteen pages more. “A Warning Before the 
War ” is another good contribution. It shows how Mr. J. S. 
Norman in 1910 tried in vain to induce the Headmasters of our 
great Public Schools to note the signs of the times. 


THE QUARTERLIES. 

The “Quarterly Review” for January contains a remarkable 
article upon the German methods of penetration in Belgium, by 
Monsieur Henri D’Avignon. M. D’Avignon laments the gradual 
conversion of Antwerp from being a city of independent Anversois 
into a city ruled by a German colony. There was a time when 
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Antwerp was hospitably open to all the world, and yet contrived | many curious examples are given of the old evil which in its 
to keep her individual character. Monsieur D’Avignon quotes | 
an old saying: “ Antwerp has taken to herself many foreign | 


lovers, but the children she has borne have all been Anversois ”’. 
For the last thirty years this has not been the case. The German 
settlers have intruded into Antwerp, but have not become 
citizens of Antwerp. Antwerp has not assimilated, she has 
tended to be dominated by, the German colonists, who have 


formed themselves into an exclusive society with its own clubs, | 


festivals, schools and churches. Antwerp presents in miniature 


a study of the methods of German conquest without war. | 


Another article of great interest is an account of the feeding of 
Germany, by a contributor who has seen the Danish Agreement 
and is puzzled to reconcile it with the policy announced by 
Mr. Asquith last March. The whole question is discussed with 
knowledge and responsibility ; and readers will note that, since 


it was written, the attitude of greater severity at which it points | 


has been more or less indicated by Sir E. Grey in the House 


of Commons. The Censorship and its effects on England and | Conder, E., The Year of Chivalry. Simpkin. Se. net. 


America are discussed in two articles. The criticism addressed 
to the Press Bureau is moderately and sensibly urged. There 


modern apparition will be historically known as “ Kultur”, 
The big wooden statue to Hindenburg in Berlin studded with 
nails by devout pilgrims is a reversion to type as old as the 
oldest fetish. The German career in this kind is followed faith- 
fully from Reims to the London suburbs and to the high seas, 
wherever wanton killing and destruction have been committed 
by the German Army and Navy in accordance with their savage 
theory of war. The photographs are excelent. The “ Field ” 
has well carried out a most helpful and necessary undertaking. 
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indeed, is inclined rather to a mild amusement at the expense 


of those who clamour continually for the truth “ as if there was | 
some dark mystery being kept hid by the men in power. There | 
is no such sinister secret. The ‘ truth about the war’ is perfectly — 


well known to every civilian who takes the pains to inform 
himself and has some rudiments of military knowledge”. 
Another plea addressed to the Government is an article on 


the general direction of the war. The anonymous author finds | 
three late sources of weakness in the Government’s direction. | 
There has been no central military direction. There has been | 


in London an unsuitable government by committee. There 
has also been a@ survival in our public life of ideas and motives 
which have no reference at all toa warlike policy. All these 


faults are now admitted. The difficulty is that they can only | Pract ia 
be fully remedied by a revolution of which no one can even | Stone, H. F., Law and Its Administration. Columbia University 


begin to sketch the form or sanction. Of the other articles we 
must mention the beautiful “‘ Chaplet of Heroes ”, by Madame 
Duclaux ; a searching article (anonymous) on British Diplomacy 
in the Near East ; and ‘‘ Why Canada is at War,” by a Canadian. 
Colonel Blood continues his study of the course of the war. 


The “ Edinburgh Review ’’ has eleven articles, and every one 
of them is well chosen. The Editor writes on Political Recon- 


struction, and he addresses some very stern criticism to the | 


FIRE 


departmental mind and routine. ‘It is no exaggeration to say 
that the whole Civil Service, in this as in other countries, is 


permeated with the trade union spirit. Each department is an | 


end unto itself in the eyes of the men who belong to it. There 
are, of course, honourable exceptions. In the Civil Service, as in 
other groupings of mankind, there are individuals who see 
beyond the departmental boundaries and are willing to promote 
the general interest, even at the expense of their own particular 
group. But this is rare, both among trade unionists and among 
civil servants. Broadly speaking, each department puts its 
own corporate interests before any other consideration. It will 
resist with passionate energy the attempt of another department 
to set foot.upon its territory or to criticise its conduct. A great 
many of the blunders and the delays of which the public has so 


| Limited, 


bitterly complained in the conduct of the war can be traced back — 


to departmental jealousy.” Reconstruction is necessary every- 


where, but in all his arguments Mr. Cox returns to the con- | 
stituencies, because it is they that determine the composition of | 


the House of Commons, and through it the whole character of 


our government. How to reform the constituencies, then, is 


the main problem, and a century or so may solve it. 


Dr. A. Shadwell studies with penetrating thought the mobili- | 
sation of industry for war, and Sir Alfred Hopkinson the neutral | 
countries and sea commerce. “ The Psychology of Sumptuary | 


Ideals”, by J. E. G. de Montmorency, is a good article, and 
Mr. J. A. R. Marriott treats fluently and well of “‘ The Hellenic 


Factor in the Problem of the Near East”. Mr. Algar Thorold | 


contemplates the ideas of Maurice Barrés, and Dr. Edmund 
Gosse enables his readers to understand the unity of France. 
“Continuation! That is the keynote of French unity. The 
spiritual treasure which has been handed down by an unbroken 
line of ancestors must be guarded and transmitted at al] hazards 
and in spite of all sacrifices. . . . The unity of the nation is the 
expression of a store of vitality long amassed for this very 
purpose of defence in time of sorest need. But the resuscitation 
of the intelligence of France, of her activity and her probity, 
should be to us who stand at her side a subject of admiration, 
not of astonishment.” 


A Second Supplement of the “ Field” has just appeared in 
which the conduct of the war by Germany on land and sea is 


recorded and put into relation with history. The German | 


creed of “ frightfulness ” is traced as far back as Babylon, and 
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HOME AND COLONIAL STORES. 


THE 21st Ordinary General Meeting of shareholders of the Home 
and Colonial Stores, Ltd., was held yesterday at the offices of the 
company, 2 and 4, Paul Street, Finsbury, E.C., Sir William 
Capel Slaughter, the chairman of the company, presiding. 

The Assistant Secretary (Mr. G. J. Faro) read the notice con- 
vening the meeting and the auditors’ report. 

The Chairman said: In times like these it is very gratifying to 
your directors to be able again to present to you a report and 
balance-sheet showing such good results. The accounts show 
that the net profit for the year amounted to £251,657, to which 
must be added the amount brought forward from last year, 
£37,900, making altogether a sum of £289,617. In the observa- 
tions which I addressed to you last year I explained the methods 
which we had adopted at the outbreak of war and our refusal 
to allow the excited conditions which then prevailed to alter our 
policy of making the interests of our customers our first con- 
sideration, and 1 further explained that the result of our policy 
had been to increase the trade of the company, and that the 
increased profits which we realised were the direct result of the 
increased trade. During the year now under review we have 
adhered as closely as possible to that policy, and although it has 
been impossible to maintain prices at the level at which they 
stood this time last year, we have used the buying power and 
resources of the company so as to take every advantage we could 
of favourable market conditions as and when they arose. By 
these means, as our report tells you, we have been able to main- 
tain a relatively low level of prices, and the result has been to 
increase still further the volume of our trade. No doubt the 
general level of prices we have had to charge our customers is 
above the level of prices ruling this time last year. In some 
cases, such as tea and sugar, the increased prices are largely 
accounted for by the increased duties which the war has necessi- 
tated. In February of last year the duty on tea was 8d. and is 
now 1s. per lb., and the duty on sugar in February of last year 
1od. per cwt., or avout 20 per cent. of a penny per lb., 
while to-day the duty is exactly 1d. per lb. I do not want you 
to think from these observations that we are cavilling at these 
increased duties. On the contrary they have most necessary. 
A shareholder has asked me how we intend to provide for our 
contribution to the excess profits tax. My answer to that is that 
we did make provision for contingencies last year, and we have 
made provision for the tax this year. In our liability side of the 
balance-sheet you will see under the ooaene of liabilities the 
words ‘‘ provision for contingencies.’’ Although when we framed 
our balance-sheet last year we had no anticipation of the excess 
profits tax, which was only introduced by the Chancellor in Sep- 
tember last, we did feel that when the war ended we might be in 
the position of having bought under war conditions and having 
to sell under peace conditions, and efore it was that we made 
some provision for this contingency. Naturally we would prefer 
to have been able to retain all the sums thus provided, but as the 
introduction of the excess profits tax renders this impossible, we 
must content ourselves with being able to -retain some provision 
for the purpose, and can congratulate ourselves that we are able 
to do so without diminishing—indeed contemporaneously with 
increasing—the dividend to the ‘“*A” shareholders. The item of 
£18,000 for income tax is a new item, and it arises in this way: 
ior many years the amount which we have had to deduct from the 
shareholders has been sufficient to meet the demand for income 
tax (which has been based on the three years’ average), but owing 
to the increased sums to reserve and the carry forward, together 
with the larger profits coming into the average, we are now paying 
on larger sums than we pay in dividends. 

There remains for me to mention the bonus scheme. It was 
last year that we introduced this proposal to you and obtained 
your sanction to its creation. It has for its object, as I explained 
to you at the time, the constitution of a direct interest on the 
part of our branch employees in the profits of the company. That 
it did good and that it has been received with favour by our 
employees has been demonstrated by the loyal and arduous work 
which they have rendered in the past year. There are now over 
1,140 members of our staff who have left us to serve with the 
Colours, but we have had to do the best we can to fill the 
vacancies which their absence has created, and we have looked 
to do this as far as possible by the employment of female labour. 
You may judge of the extent to which we have done this when I 
tell you that we have upwards of 1,200 women working as 
assistants in our branches, and they will, of course, share in the 
distribution of the bonus which we propose this year. It is 
gratifying that we are able this year to increase the dividend on 
the ‘‘A’’ shares from 25 per cent. to 30 per cent., and that we 
are able with a bonus fund of £30,000 to make the rate of distri- 
bution to the individual employee not less this year than it was 
last, in spite of the fact that the number of employees has con- 
siderably increased. The only other point to which I think I 
should like to refer is the question of our investments and reserve 
fund. You will see that we have added to our reserve fund the 
sum of £35,000 out of this year’s profits, making the total 
reserve funds £345,836, and when you turn to the credit side * 
the account you will see that the investments representin 
portion of these reserve funds have only depreciated by less t 
414,000. The point upon which I desire to dwell and to —a 
gratulate the eacchabdees i is that but for the authority which you 
gave us some few years ago to change the scope of our invest- 
ments representing the reserve funds, we should have had to face 
to-day a ye gn of upwards o ,000, a depreciation 
which, on the old basis of investment, we could hardly hope 
would be recovered, whereas the depreciation which we now 
record in our balance-sheet should, we believe, be very largely 
recoverable, because the investments are mainly represented by 
redeemable securities. I now move the adoption of the report 
and accounts. 

Sir Charles E. G. Phillipps, Bart., seconded the resolution. 

Mrs. Samson and some other shareholders having spoken in 
congratulatory terms of the business acumen of the chairman 
and directors, and of the results obtained by the year’s working, 
the resolution was carried unanimously. 

The dividends as recommended were authorised, and the trans- 


| action of the formal business brought the proceedings to a close. 
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THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA. 


Tue Half-yearly General Meeting of the Union Bank of Aus- 
tralia, Ltd., was held on Monday at 71, Cornhill, Mr. Henry P. 
Sturgis, the chairman, presiding. 

The Chairman, during the course of his speech, said: I am 
sure the shareholders will consider the result of the half-year as 
highly satisfactory, inasmuch as the directors are able, after 
making full provision for doubtful debts and all contingencies, 
and for depreciation in investments, to declare a dividend at the 
rate of 10 per cent. per annum and a bonus of 2 per cent., equal 
together to a rate of 14 per cent. per annum, and I would remind 
shareholders that these payments are made free of income-tax. 
On comparing the figures of the balance-sheet with those of 
August, 1914, you will observe am increase in the total of 
£641,000, accounted for on the liability side by increases in 
circulation to the extent of £73,000, and in deposits of £771,000, 
which are offset by a decrease of £203,000 in bills payable. 
Turning to the assets side the chief alterations are to be found 
in a decrease of £661,000 in money at call and short notice in 
London, mainly due to repayment of Stock Exchange loans, 
which money has gone, as is customary at this period, to swell 
the specie held in Australasia, and is accounted for in the 
increase of £737,000 under the heading of ‘‘ Cash Balances.” 
There are also increases of £90,000 in remittances and drafts in 
transit and £457,000 in advances. This latter is due to a large 
extent to increased requirements by customers owing to the 
drought. Our liquid assets, after deducting the £1,000,000 set 
aside in investments for the reserve fund, amount to nearly 8s. 
in the pound of our total liabilities to the public in London and 
the Colonies. In statement of profits, expenses are £12,000 
higher than six months ago; £2,000 of this increase is in the 
Colonies, and is due to a larger proportion of rates and taxes 
payable during this half-year, while there is an increase of 
nearly £10,000 in income-tax. I might mention here that in 
New Zealand, under the Finance Act of 1915, the method of 
assessment of income-tax has been so altered that, with the 
increased rate in the tax itself, the payment by the Bank will be 
quadrupled. Investments, which are valued at minimum or cash 
prices ruling on 31 August, stand in our balance-sheet at 
£2,161,103, as against £2,143,875 a year ago. Although there is 
little variation in these figures, many transactions have taken 
place during the year, and we have acquired a considerable 
holding in the Four-and-a-Half per Cent. War Loan; and I may 
mention that we have also participated in the Federal War Loan. 
We considered that it was our duty to assist in this way, as far 
as we were able, the efforts of the Governments to raise funds 
for the successful prosecution of the war. This brings me to the 
ever-recurring question in these days of the depreciation of 
securities. As I have said, full provision has been made for the 
depreciation on 31 August last; but we have also made ful! pro- 
vision for further depreciation which appeared from a valuation 
made very recently. These valuations in all cases are based on 
official ‘‘minimum,” or on cash prices ruling. This equally 
applies to our holding in the War Loan. But, as is no doubt 
known to many of those present, these minimum prices have been 
removed from certain securities within the last two days. At the 
moment new prices have not yet settled down; but I am glad 
to say that our holdings will only be affected to a moderate extent 
im any case. 
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newspapers. 
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Safeguard your Health with 


J.Collis Brownes: 


orodyne 


THE BEST REMEDY Cuts short attacks of SPASMS, 
KNOWN FOR PALPITATION, HYSTERIA. 


A true palliative in NEURALGIA, 
COUGH Ss, TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, 
COLDS, 
3 DIARRHGEA, COLIC, and 
ASTHMA, BRONOHITIS. ether bowel 
Always ask for a ‘‘DR. BROWNE.’’ 
\ Of all Chemists, 1/3, 3 y, 


Acts like a charm in 
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